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COUPONS 


come home 





to boost 


Wuen Armand of Des Moines 
first entered the cosmetic lists, challenging established compe- 
tition for the patronage of American beauty, sampling of Armand 
powder through a coupon was the spear-point of his lance. 
Armand was built on this advertising policy. 

During the recent “Golden Age” of business, coupons were 
discarded. Sales thrived on established prestige. In the spring of 
1932, Armand returned to the original policy—small space, fre- 
quent insertions in a large list—and coupons. Now another sam- 
pling campaign offered women everywhere personal knowledge of 
the exquisite qualities of Symphonie Face Powder, latest creation 
of Carl Weeks, whose genius has guided all Armand successes. 

It was a matter of considerable curiosity, both to Armand 
and ourselves, how the original plan would work under the 
new conditions. 

The campaign began in March and continued through April 
and May. Thirty-one magazines were used. Coupon receipts ran 
from 2500 to 4000 daily. The largest day pulled 7000. The grand 
total was over half-a-million! 

In the words of Emerson, “When half-gods go, the gods 
arrive.” 


N. W. AYER & SON, Inc. 


Advertising Headquarters 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Boston Chicago San Francisco Detroit London 
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A nterrupting Idea in 


RADIO ADVERTISING 
Demonstrable at the Point of Sale 


The 


EL TORO 


WEEK-END REVIEW 


“X Marks the Spot” 


IN THE WINDOW 
ON THE COUNTER 
OVER THE AIR 





If you are interested in merchandis- 
ing your Radio Advertising so as to 
make it do a better selling job, ask 


us to tell you a new Radio story. 


FEDERAL ADVERTISING AGENCY, Inc. 
444 MADISON AVENUE » » » NEW YORK CITY 
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Letters Retailers Like—and 
Don’t Like 


As Often as Not the Stunt Letter Has a Nasty Backfire 


By C. B. 


jt was Uncle Jerusha Bennett 
who, sitting in the back of his 
country hardware store, sighed 
somewhat wearily as he opened his 
morning mail, blinked at a dazzling 
broadside and said: “Some morn- 
in's I get a mite tired of the tur- 
rible racket made by opportunity 
knockin’ at my door.” 

Recently I appreciated Uncle 
Jerusha’s statement when I had an 
opportunity to go through a batch 
of letters received by a hardware 
merchant in up-State New York. 
They were just ordinary, run-of- 
mine letters, some of them good, 
some of them bad, some of them 
indifferent. They would have made 
an excellent post-graduate course 
in selling by letter for almost any 
advertiser faced with the problem 
of writing a letter to his dealers. 

Since it is impossible to print 
the letters in full, following is 
what may be called a brief syllabus 
for that post-graduate course in 
the art of how to and how not to 
write dollar-pulling letters to deal- 


ers: 
The Twenty-Question Letter: 


Twenty-Questions is a _ great 
parlor game but it isn’t so hot 
when applied to a sales letter. One 
if the missives received by the 
hardware dealer commenced with 
a question—a brand new one—“Do 
you want more net profits?” 
_Now there is nothing revolu- 
tionary about that opening but it’s 
good enough. The dealer, of 
course, says, “Yes,” perhaps even, 
“By Dad, yes.” Right here was 


Larrabee 


where the letter-writer fell down. 
Instead of coming right out with 
an answer, telling how more net 
profits were to be pulled out of the 
hat, he kept right on interrogating. 
“Do you believe in full stocks? 
Do your best customers demand 
the best? Do you use your win- 
dows to the fullest extent?” and 
so on. The result was that the 
sales story was quite effectively 
smothered in a fog of queries. 


The Irrelevant Question Letter: 


Just to show that questions do 
have their place in a good sales 
letter let me cite a message from 
the Aluminum Goods Manufactur- 
ing Company. It opened this way: 
“Have you ever tasted genuine 
Washington Pie?” 

Seemingly irrelevant, that ques- 
tion, but the writer promptly 
stepped up to prove he knew his 
selling onions. 


Man, you’ve missed something if you 
haven’t! Washington Pie is made of de- 
licious golden sponge cake filled with 
luscious strawberry or raspberry jam 
and then topped with fluffy whipped 
cream, 


Just a little more suspense, but 
very pleasant gustatory suspense, 
and then the letter plunged into the 
sales story that the Mirro new 
aluminum Washington pie pan is 
just the thing to stock up with, 
particularly when backed by the 
company’s excellent dealer helps. 


The More Profits Letter: 


Probably far too high a per- 
centage of letters received by deal- 


Table of Contents on page 118 
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ers start right out with talk of 
opportunities or profit. After all, 
the retailer assumes that he is in 
business to make money and as- 
sumes that manufacturers know 
that fact. A lot of the latter, 
however, seem to like to labor the 
point. 

This type of message can be 
successful, however, if it isn’t 
overdone. Take, for instance, a 
letter from the H. D. Hudson 
Manufacturing Co. It has the 
familiar salutation—in place of 
“Dear Sir” or “Dear Mr. Dealer’ 
—“More Opportunities for Busi- 
ness and Profit!” 

Then it does get down to busi- 
ness and profit. “Every item in 
the enclosed folder is in season 
right now,” it says. “Every one 
offers opportunity for business. 
Every one is priced to show you 
a nice margin of profit.” 

Without further palaver it pro- 
ceeds to describe five different 
items in the same direct, matter- 
of-fact fashion. 

It’s all right to talk about profits 
—but you've got to back the talk 
with a little common-sense proof. 
The writer of the Hudson letter 
wisely sacrificed a lot of superficial 
brilliancy in order to gain a quick 
and thorough reading. 


The Hail-Fellow Better Unmet 
Letter: 


Whoosh! Zam! Bang! He’s in— 
the fellow who writes the hearty, 
pat-’em-on-the-back letter. You 
don’t have to believe it, but one let- 
ter started: “Hello, Old Man: 
And how’s the missus? I bet she’s 
fine and dandy. Well, I’m writ- 
ing you today because I want to 
put into your pocket a lot of extra 
dollars—dollars that you're letting 
get away from you now. Believe 
me, man, I’m interested—.” But 
why go further ? 

The whole letter was ill-bred, 
blatant and disgusting. It just 
went to show what terrible results 
occur when a back-slapper gets his 
hammy hand mixed up with a 
typewriter. 

The Market Possibility Letter: 


This is a variation of the More 
Profits Letter but it is a trifle 
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A good sample is 
from The 


more subtle. 
found in a message 
Wahl Company : 

Millions of students will return t 
school this fall. Some of them will go 
back to high school—others will return 
to college and preparatory schools. And 
don’t forget that a brand new crop 
comes up from grade school every year, 
depression or no depression. 

And they’re going to need pens and 
pencils. But not just any old pen or 
pencil. No, sir! These young peop: 
are even more style-conscious than their 
parents. They'll be finicky. They'll want 
something different—something new! 

It is probable that an expert 
could labor over that beginning 
and make it more effective. Th« 
fact remains, however, that in a 
genial, easily read style, the writer 
has given himself an excellent start 
on the road to selling some Ever- 
sharp merchandise. 


The Give Me a Coupla Minutes 
Letter: 


Here is a type of letter that is 
abused far more than it is wisely 
used. It usually commences, “Give 
me a few minutes of your time,” 
and with this request the writer 
puts himself in a ticklish position. 

Here is how W. H. Rudolph, 
manager, appliance division, Sav- 
ory, Incorporated, extricated him- 
self from the position with profit 
to himself and the dealer: 


Will you please take two minutes of 
your time, right now, to read the biggest 
news ever released about the avery 
Airator? Then fill out the enclosed card, 
so we can help you get every dollar’s 
worth of benefit out of this news. 

Effective today we have reduced the 
price of the famous Savory Airator to 
$15 net to you. Think of it—a short 
time ago the Savory Airator retailed for 
$45. And thousands of people bought 
them at that price. Today at the new 
wholesale price of $15, you can actually 
sell the Savory Airator for $25 or $30— - 
a price closely comparable to that of an 
ordinary electric fan... . 


Again nothing particularly spec- 
tacular but announcement of a 
price reduction is worth a couple 
of minutes of any dealer’s time. 


. What isn’t worth those minutes is 


the type of blue-sky promise that 
so often is the reward given. 


The Startling 
Letter: 
In the letter writer’s vade mecum 
(Continued on page 103) 
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Postponed Market Is Goal of This 
$1,000,000 Campaign 


Sherwin-Williams and Associated Companies Will Tell Property 
Owners They Must “Paint or Pay” 


“Deen or pay.” This, in es- 
sence, is the theme of an 
advertising and merchandising 
campaign sponsored by the Sher- 
win-Williams Company and eight 
associated paint manufacturers, 
which begins next week to sell 
paint protection as an immediate 
need for America’s buildings. 

To that purpose an advertising 
appropriation of more than $1,000,- 
000 will be devoted. Space in 2,641 
newspapers and four national m2g- 
azines will be used. Advertising 
will reach dealers through thirteen 
husiness papers in the paint and 
hardware fields, and the companies 
will work with the trade in a 
closely knit program of sales pro- 
motion. 

There are plans also for window 
displays and other forms of point- 
of-purchase advertising. Additional 
newspaper advertising will be run 
in co-operation with dealers. 

The reasoning behind the cam- 
paign goes something like this: 

During the last three years or 
more, owners of houses and other 
buildings have, usually for en- 
forced reasons of economy, neg- 
lected the maintenance of their 
properties. Up to a certain point, 
the postponement results simply in 
a deterioration of appearance. But 
beyond that point, the element of 
actual damage caused by decay of 
weathered and unprotected sur- 
faces enters in. Such is the situa- 
tion now. 

George A. Martin, president of 
Sherwin-Williams, estimates that 
there is in prospect a loss of $200,- 
000,000 to building owners during 
the coming winter if proper mea- 
sures are not taken. 

Here, then, is a market of sub- 
stantial proportions — the cumula- 
tive sum of several years of post- 
ponement of paint buying. The 
appeal by which the potential de- 
mand can be activated into sales 
is a campaign theme almost made 
to order, 


Accordingly, this advertising and 
merchandising program is designed 
to get owners of houses and build- 
ings to realize that danger lies im- 
mediately ahead; that the oncom- 
ing winter constitutes a crisis in 
maintenance which may cause seri- 
ous repair expense. Therefore, a 
few dollars spent for paint this 
fall will serve as a genuinely profit- 
able investment in insurance 
against later costs. The factor of 
appearance also receives attention 
in the advertising, but the main 
emphasis is to be placed upon the 
dollars-and-cents aspects of actual 
property damage. 

During the first part of the cam- 
paign, the copy will be of an edi- 
torial style. The first advertise- 
ment appears over the signature of 
President Martin. No illustration 
is used, the advertisement relying 
for attention value upon its dra- 
matic headline: “Warning to 
Property Owners.” The names of 
the companies sponsoring the mes- 
sage are a relatively subordinated 
part of the advertising. 

The copy asks for business 
forcefully and often, declaring 
that, “No investment you can make 
now will pay better dividends.” If 
a complete repainting is entirely 
out of the question, the reader is 
advised at least to protect the more 
vital spots. 

The closing paragraphs are de- 
voted to a warning against the use 
of cheap paints. 





To Represent Outdoor 
Advertising, Inc. 


E. B. O’Keefe, formerly general sales 
manager of John Donnelly & Sons, Bos- 
ton, has been appointed New England 
representative of Outdoor Advertising, 
Inc., with headquarters in the Statler 
Building, Boston. 

H. A. Bowman, formerly with the 
Donaldson Lithographing Company, Inc., 
has been appointed by Outdoor Advertis- 
ing, Inc., as its representative covering 

estern Pennsylvania, part of Ohio and 
Southern Indiana. He will have offices 
in the Hanna Building, Cleveland. 








Copy Isn’t Bad Because It’s Long 


Carsotoy Company, Inc. 
Detroit, Micx. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Kindly furnish us with a reference 
list of past articles within recent years 
on the subject of advertising copy. I am 
a interested in articles out- 
ining the pros and cons of short copy vs. 
long copy, ney in the industrial 
advertising field 

E. C. Howett, 
Advertising Manager. 


HEN Madame de Sevigné 

in her voluminous correspon- 
dence apologized to a friend by 
saying, “Had I had more time I 
would have written you a shorter 
letter,” she not only created an 
epigram but also started a train of 
quotations which have carried 
through to the present time and 
have been applied with some jus- 
tice to the writing of advertising 
copy. 

No one questions the difficulty of 
writing good, forceful, short copy. 
It is probably much easier to string 
out the sales story into many 
words than it is to compress the 
message into few. On the other 
hand, the familiar excuse that it is 
harder to write short copy than 
long copy has acted as a cloak to 
cover the misdemeanors of many 
a copy writer who was too lazy to 
write long copy and not quite 
bright enough to write good short 
copy. 

The best answer to the question 
of how long should copy be, is to 
be found in President Lincoln’s 
familiar measurement for a man’s 
legs. The best kind of tests, ™~ 
is consumer inquiries received, 
dicate that long copy, well - Bae 
pulls just about as well as short 
copy well done. 

Where a little product or a new 
process of manufacture is to be 
announced and the copy writer is 
dealing with news, it is quite ex- 
cusable for him to use long copy. 

However, if he continues with 
his long messages from time to 
time eventually his consuming pub- 
lic is likely to become tired of his 
over-lengthiness. That even this 
does not hold true always is shown 
by the remarkable results gained 


by certain mail-order advertisers 
who month after month and year 
after year do not hesitate to pack 
their copy full of words which, if 
returns are to be a standard of 
measurement, seem to be _ read 
eagerly by the consuming public. 

When it comes to a question of 
industrial copy the same general 
rules applied to consumer copy 
seem to hold good. Perhaps the 
industrial copy writer has a little 
advantage over his colleague who 
writes for the consumer. So long 
as he will write interestingly about 
products which are of importance 
to his technically minded audience 
he does not need to worry about 
the length of his message. 

Once, however, he allows him- 
self to drift off into a fog of vague 
generalities or pulls out the his- 
torical stop, he will lose his audi- 
ence quickly. A glance through 
leading industrial media today 
shows a surprisingly large num- 
ber of advertisements whose copy 
is brief, much of it confined to a 
few strong paragraphs leading up 
to an inquiry for literature. 

There is one handicap suffered 
by long copy which is quite outside 
the control of the man who writes 
it. If the typographer and layout 
man insist on crowding long copy 
into long paragraphs and are nig- 
gardly with white space, they are 
sure to create an advertisement 
that is so uninteresting and diffi- 
cult to read that even the most 
scintillating long copy goes down 
to defeat—[Ed. Printers’ INK 


Entire Seminole Account to 


Paris & Peart 


The Seminole Paper Corporation, Chi- 
cago, Seminole toilet tissue, has appointed 
Paris & Peart, Inc., New York adver- 
tising agency which has previously han- 
dled its advertising in the Eastern terri- 
tory, to handle its entire advertising 
account. 


To Represent Screenland 


Unit in South 
The Screenland Unit, New York, Sil- 
ver Screen and Screenland, has appointed 
George M. Kohn, Inc., publishers’ repre- 
sentative, Atlanta, as its Southern rep- 
resentative. 
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* | An Ideal Home 
. 
= | Test Mark 
nai est arket— 
“the 
little HE Milwaukee-Wisconsin market 
long has just about all the qualifications 
ioe of a good test market today. Big enough 
wes for a thorough test, it also has many of 
at the characteristics of smaller markets. 
sh It is compact and stable. It has fewer 
—d of the extremes of wealth and poverty 
- than most large cities. It is 98% literate 
fered and 83% native born white. Almost 
rites 90% of its people live in single and 
copy duplex dwellings ... buyers of every 
Lo product for the home ... and half of 
ro them own their own homes. 
down 
a Combined with these selling advantages, 
vl the Milwaukee market offers below- 
inte average advertising costs ... because 
ser The Journal is the only paper you 
" need to sell the market thoroughly. 


sai |} THE MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 
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LLIONS of purchases will be made next year in response 
advertisements that have been long ago completed in 
tir every detail. The long view—to think, see, plan and 
bcute far ahead—is the basis of sound advertising. Such 


nning demands not only vision but also the soundest of 





gment. That is why the selection of a well-equipped 
ncy of long and diversified experience is indicated 


the first move toward a more prosperous new year. 
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OFFICE AN AGENCY IN ITSELF EQUIPPED TO GIVE FULL SERVICE TO CLIENTS 
ORK - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - DENVER - SAN FRANCISCO + SEATTLE - LOS ANGELES 
NTO - MONTREAL - VANCOUVER - WINNIPEG - LONDON PARIS - FRANKFORT, o.M. 





Farm Land as Merchandise 


How Federal Bank Invokes Advertising to Promote Salability in 
Back-to-the-Farm Movement 


hy the territory covered by the 
Federal Land Bank of St. Louis, 
advertising is playing an impor- 
tant part in the much discussed 
“back-to-the-farm” movement. 

After the crash of 1929, this 
bank found itself in possession of 
a surplus of farm lands acquired 
involuntarily. It was imperative 
that an orderly and_ effective 
method of disposing of them be 
used. Feeling that farms after all 
were merchandise and could be 
sold, provided the right appeal 
were used, J. M. Huston, manager 
of the real estate department, en- 
listed the aid of advertising. 

First of all, the “package” was 
considered—the farms themselves 
were reappraised and rehabilitated. 
Then a_ well-balanced, smooth- 
running sales organization sufh- 
ciently large to cover the territory 
was established to take full advan- 
tage of results expected from the 
advertising. 

Because, for the first time since 
the war it had become fashionable 
to get one’s money’s worth, a 
strong appeal of price was made 
in the advertisements. A prospect, 
it was felt, was looking for a 
farm bargain and unless a bargain 
were offered he would look else- 
where. Secondary appeals were 
woven into the copy—a safe in- 
vestment; an insurance or savings 
plan against the time when old age 
required a permanent lay-off; the 
appeal of contentment; peace; 
happiness; an occupation; a busi- 
ness. Liberal terms were stressed. 

In the first campaign display 
classified advertisements in a se- 
lected list of newspapers were 
used. In each one, facts relative 
to the farm for sale were described 
in detail—its size; its location with 
respect to town, county and State; 
distance to churches, schools, mar- 
kets; roads; area or amount of 
tillable land, pasture, woods, etc. ; 
kind of water; buildings; fencing ; 
soil. Facts only were given. Pros- 
pects were eager for facts, not 


opinions. Pictures of the farm 
homes were used. 

The results were beyond expec- 
tations. Inquiries came in increas- 
ing numbers in every mail asking 
for more information. With the 
advertisement carefully clipped 





FARM BARGAINS! 
EASY TERMS! 








Home on 80 Acres Described. 
80 Acres, Monroe County, Missouri; 


4% wiles toe Holliday; 
school; 4-room house, 2 
sheds, watcred by well; black prairie 
soil; lies level to gently rolling; all 
cultivated. $2000. 
40 Acres, Clay County, EN ~ 8 
miles to Rector> 1 mil school ; 
30x30 house, 16x32 barn; oman by 
weil silt loam; lies level; 32 acres 
ivated, 8 acres timber. $1000. 
— can buy your choice on ecasy 
terms—™% of purchase price in 
cash, balance in a 2C-year loan at 6% 
terest. These Joans are on the in- 
Iiment mall yearly pay- 
ment in addition to interest pays the 
foan in full by the end of the period. 
We have other farm bargains in 
Biesount, Iilinois and Arkansas. No 
rades. Farms shown on appointment. 
Tel us what you want. Address Dept. 34. 


The Federal Land Bank 
of St. Louis 
St. Louis, Missouri 














Results from This Type of Advertising 
Exceeded Expectations 


from the paper, prospects came 
into the bank to inquire for fur- 
ther details. 

Advertising was found to be a 
cheaper method of securing pros- 
pects than through solicitation by 
salesmen or through dealer con- 
tacts. The inquiry cost did not 
exceed $1 

After the initial success of dis- 
play classified advertising, the list 
of media was increased to in- 


: 
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Use Aewi Rotogravure 
To Sell / Detroit 


The universal appeal of pictures—to men, women 
and_ children—gives a picture section more 
reader interest than it is possible to obtain through 
any other method of advertising. Furthermore, the 
perfection of rotogravure printing enables you to 
achieve display of your product which is the next 
best thing to seeing it in actual life. Coupled with 
these advantages is the thorough coverage of the 
buying power homes through The News at an eco- 
nomical rate. Rotogravure by the page is now only 
15% more than black and white. Investigate this 
medium for your fall campaign! 


The Detroit News 


New York THE HOME NEWSPAPER Chicago 


I. A. KLEIN, INC. Members Major Market Newspapers, Inc. J. E. LUTZ 
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clude weekly newspapers, business 
papers, farm magazines and for- 
eign language newspapers. 

Getting the prospect was but a 
part of the selling plan. Selling 
him was the problem. An abun- 
dance of information was put at 
the prospect’s disposal. Circulars, 
letters, descriptive sheets, catalogs 
were kept before him. He was 
half sold when the _ salesman 
showed him the farm. 

After the campaign was well 
under way, it was found practical 
to print catalogs listing the farms 
by geographical areas. This ex- 
pedited the handling of inquiries 
in the office and it gave the pros- 
pect a complete list of farms in 
the locality which interested him 
most. 

These catalogs were not offered 
in the advertisements because a 
free catalog offer was found to cut 
down the details the prospect 
would make in his inquiry. These 
details were desirable in order to 
handle the inquiry quickly and to 
give the salesmen the necessary in- 
formation on the prospect. The 
catalog now goes out with the first 
follow-up letter. 

The large volume of inquiries 
and sales as a consequence of this 
advertising prove that people are 
going back to the farm. Since the 
first of the year, 46 per cent of 
the sales made have been to city 
men. The remainder have been to 
tenant farmers, farmers who want 
more land, investors, speculators 
and men who want to develop 
country estates. 

The results from the campaign 
from the viewpoint of the bank 
have been an increase in volume 
of sales exceeding that of any 
period in its history. During the 
first six months of 1932 sales were 
double those of the corresponding 
period of the previous year. 

The letter, which the Federal 
Land Bank of St. Louis sends to 
a list of prospects which has been 
built from inquiries, gives briefly 
an excellent picture of what is 
back of this remarkable increase 
in farm sales. This letter reads: 


Farms are selling! We have sold 
twice as many farms this year as last. 
SHREWD INVESTORS are buying 
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land because it is the safest of all invest- 

ments. It also offers the greatest oppor- 
tunity for profit, through the increase in 
land prices, which is sure to come. 

FARM OWNERS are buying more 
land because they know it is a bargain 
at today’s pri 

TENANT “FARMERS are buying 
farm homes at less than land has sold 
for in years, and on terms that are al- 
most like paying rent. 

WAGE EARNERS, many without 
jobs, or with uncertain employment, are 
going back to the farm, because it offers 
the only safe and sure means of a liveli- 
hood under present conditions. 

Since you last wrote us, we have sold 
many farms in the section where you are 
interested. However, we have acquired 
others there. Look over the bargains on 
the inside of this folder. We will gladly 
send you more information on them, and 
we will send you our catalogs and ar- 
range to show you any of our farms 
without obligation. The coupon is for 
your convenience. 

We want you to see our farms. 


“The price of meat and eggs,” 
says Wood Netherland, president 
of the Federal Land Bank of St 
Louis, “doesn’t make much differ- 
ence if you consume your own pro- 
duction. The farmer who has his 
farm land paid for is in better 
shape now than the city man, 
whatever the price of farm com 
modities, for he knows he can at 
least make a living.” 

This statement is supported bh) 
every close observer of rural life 
Don Taylor, for example, who 
manages the Missouri State Life 
Insurance Company Farm Lands, 
recalls a maxim: “If you farm for 
profit, you’ll go broke, but if you 
farm to make a living, you'll make 
money in spite of yourself.” 

That is exactly where the 
farmer has a big advantage over 
his city cousin today. He can al- 
most always make some sort of a 
living. 


Remington Rand Places 


Institutional Account 

Remington Rand, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., 
manufacturer of Remington typewriters, 
Powers accounting machines and Kardex 
and Library Bureau system equipment 
and other office appliances, has appointed 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
to direct the advertising of the parent 
company. 


With Redfield-Coupe 


O. R. Hardwell, recently an account 
executive with Cutajar & Provost, Inc., 
New York, has joined Redfield-Coupe, 
Inc., advertising agency, also of that 
city, in a similar capacity. 
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ILLIONS 


ARNED ELSEWHERE 


£e SPENT 
INFLORIDA 


' OB, a" OON the winter tourist army 
yd @& will be on the move and mil- 
\ O ; lions of dollars earned elsewhere 
LD oO 


Ac) will be brought to Florida for 
\ OO) Be spending. 


CS 0 Far away from markets that 
claim them as spendable income, 
these dollars will be responsive 
only to advertising campaigns in 
Florida. And because of their 
statewide distribution they will 
yield to only one economical state- 
wide selling influence—The Florida 
Times-Union. 






Florida is a good market in itself. 
Buttressed by tourist expenditures 
it becomes an exceptional winter 
sales opportunity for the advertiser 
who speaks through Florida’s Fore- 
most Newspaper. 


Che Florida Times -Alnion 


JACKSONVILLE.FLA. 





Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York . .. . Chicago... . Los Angeles ... . San Francisco 
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URNERS TOO! 


Financial Advertising Offices 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
165 Broadway 29 S. LaSalle Street 





Paid Space Answers the Gossips 


HEN an industry is as im- 

portant a factor in com- 
munity life as is the Campbell 
Soup Company in Camden, N. J., 
it cannot escape being part of the 
talk of the town. Most everybody 
knows somebody who is employed 
there or does business with the 
company and, therefore, it is easy 


truth in the report that while 
Campbell was hiring additional 
workers, it was doing so at greatly 
reduced wages. This situation 
was brought to the attention of the 
company by Walter L. Tushing- 
ham, vice-president of the Camden 
Courier-Post, who asked for in- 
formation on wage rates and the 





The Camden Courier asks 
a question about wages... 


Mer. Waher L Tushingham, Vice-President of 
Campbeu 


the Camden Couner-Post wrote the 
Soup Compacy 08 August 16ch as follows. 


"While u has been very grantying (0 us to see 
the practical evideaces of business im prove men: 


reflected ia your large 


sectease sa empioyinent 


during the last few weeks, our “Mail Bag’ col- 
uae have brought mumerous mqurcs as 10 (he 


Campbell Soup ‘Company 


answers... 


rue of pay you are offering toder 
Uy commscent wich your polacy we should Like v0 





for the imaginative to assume they 
have an inside track to information 
about what the company is doing. 

This year when it stepped up its 
employment schedule to take care 
of seasonal operations it naturally 
attracted more than the customary 
attention. 

Some people wrote to news- 
papers and asked if there was any 


16 


privilege of passing this informa- 
tion along to readers making in- 
quiries. 

The reply of the company set 
forth its wage rates in detail but, 
further to still gossip, it took paid 
newspaper space to run a large ad- 
vertisement. 

This advertisement is reproduced 
herewith. 
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New Novel 


DNA CALVIN’ LINCOLN EDDIE 
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Us 


The Nar ra 


« 


This great novelist, one of. a, ee 

few masters of our time, hag — 
never more adroitly combined? ys 
brilliant writing with thrill- 

ing plot than in this new work, 

his first novel in several years 


| Ee 
Doctor Saunders yawned. It was but nine o'clock in 


_.in Fiction... Ferber . Gr 





SOMERSET MAUGHAM 


Illustrations by Ralph Pallen Coleman 


down with a harsh glare. Inside the store a clerk One of them addressed him. “Is this Kim Ching’s?” 


ee wee oe = writing some document “Yes. 

hinese characters. A coolie squatted on the floor. “Is 'e ‘ere?” 

ne came in to buy. i 

ime hung somewhat heavily on the doctor’s hands, 

he was not discontented. Suddenly he gave an ex- 

tion of surprise, for strolling towards him down 

middie of the dusty road were two white men. No “A bottle of beer for me.” 

was in and he wondered where they had come “Same ‘ere,” said the other. 

+. The doctor gave the order to the coolie, who brought 
y were shabbily dressed in trousers and singlets. bottles of beer and chairs for the strangers. One of 
t topees were grimy. They came up, saw him sit- them was middle-aged, with a sallow, lined face, white 
in the open shop and stopped. hair and a scrub of white mustache. He was of middie 


augham . Kyne . Buck . Deeping 





“This World Depressio ( 














FAUCET is out of order. It leaks and I cannot 

close it tight. Good. I call my seven-year-old 

son to look it over and take another lesson in 

one of the most important courses I have to 
teach him. He seizes the faucet, tries to turn it off. 
can't. He grins. 

“What's the matter, Pete?” I ask. 

He looks up happily, and gives the answer. “Grown- 
ups, Daddy.” 

Propaganda, of course. I have taught him that we, 
his elders, cannot make a fit faucet. And he may. 
There’s a job for him and his generation in the plumb- 
ing business. And in every other business. 

I teach my child and, as I get the chance, I tell all 
the other children of all ages—pre-school, in school, in 
— and out: 

That nothing is done, finally and right. 

That nothing is known, p ly and 





by LINCOLN 
STEFFENS 


Author of ‘‘The Autobiography 
of Lincoln Steffens"’ 


That the world is theirs, all of it. 
It is full of jobs for them, full of all 
sorts of things for them to find out 
and do, or do over and do right. And 
they eat up the good news. They are 
glad, as I am, that there is something 
left for them to discover and say and 
think and do. Something? There is 
everything for youth to take over, and 
it is an inspiration to them when I 
confess for all grown-ups: 

That we have not now and never 
have had in the history of the world 
a good government. 

That there is not now and never has 
been a perfectly run railroad, school, 
newspaper, bank, theater, steel mill, 
factory, grocery store; that no busi- 
ness is or ever has been built, man- 


ninety-nine percent of the 
has to be discovered. We know only a 





in Fact 





io Ours is chock-full of 





ews!” 


is famous journalist foresees for the coming 

ation the chance to turn “unemployment” 
» leisure, and “overproduction” into food, 
thes, shelter, a car—and no fear—for everybody 


as the opportunities 
open to boys and giris 
for a full life. I have 
done it, often, and I 
can report that the 
effect upon the young 
is good. It depresses 
parents and teach- 
ers; it sometimes 
frightens or enrages 
teachers and parents; 
and once or twice 
grown-ups have for- 
bidden me to tell their 
children such depress- 
ing stuff. But the 


body was inclined to 
a stoop and his mind 
—so to speak—could 
easily have developed 
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Sat 
ell 


don't know what we don’t 4 
Parents object that their children have little enough 
respect for them already, an 


Decorations by 
Edward A. Wilson 
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Hearst’ international 
@smopolitan 


(Trademark Registrred in U.S. Patent Office) 


H. P. BURTON 
Editor 





..in public opinion 


30 field representatives of the Circu- 
lation Department...in daily contact 
with wholesale and retail magazine 
dealers...were asked why summer 
sales of COSMOPOLITAN showed an 
abnormal upward swing. 


Individual serials, short stories and 
articles were given due credit, but 
the concensus of opinion was the 
“General Excellence of the magazine. 


This Class Magazine's A.B.C. state- 
ment for the six months ending June 
1932, showed a delivered net paid 
circulation of 1,619,379... far more 
than one and one half million. 


The Polk Surveys show what a market 
this great group is for all merchants 
selling quality merchandise. 


In advertising value as in editorial 
appeal COSMOPOLITAN is 


“Greater today than yesterday... 
Greater TOMORROW than today.” 
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How: Real Selling Power Is Put 
Behind New Product 


Extensive Advertising Program for Typewriter, Beginning This Week, 
Is Designed to Advance Whole Line 


By William A. Metzger 


Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 


N the last five months of this 

year we anticipate spending he- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000 adver- 
tising a new product—the Royal 
‘Signet.” It is a portable type- 
writer, of simplified but sturdy 
onstruction, retailing at $29.50. 
It was conceived and produced for 

new market in homes and 

schools, to be reached through new 
utlets. 

We have planned to put back of 
this new product the most inten- 
sive advertising and promotion that 
ve have ever put behind a portable 
typewriter. This $200,000 addition 
to the budget should bring our 
total appropriation for 1932 up to 
between $400,000 and $500,000, 
which is within $100,000 of our 
average in good times. 

Business-paper advertising broke 
last month, and the first consumer 
advertising will appear next week, 
timed for the opening of school. 
The initial consumer announce- 
ment will be a double-page spread 
in two colors. Between September 
and Christmas there will be pages 
every month in national magazines 
and in publications covering the 
home, juvenile and educational 
fields. 

Our idea at the outset was that 
we would sell 25,000 machines be- 
fore January 1. And, provided 
that we could line up the requisite 
number of new dealers in addition 
to our basic distribution through 
present dealers, within six months 
after introduction, we visualized a 
market for 150,000 machines in 
twelve months. 

Present indications are that our 
hopes will be exceeded. We al- 
ready have orders for several 
thousand “Signets” on our books. 
Some dealers have already sold out 
and re-ordered—before a line of 
consumer advertising has appeared 


or any dealer helps have - been 
furnished. 

We are doing our own jobbing 
on this item. Our branches are 
recruiting a special force of sales- 
men, and at this writing about 100 
men are out selling. We have 
adopted the policy of not selling 
less than six machines to a dealer, 
for the investment per unit is 
small, the turnover we are con- 
vinced will be rapid, and at least 
that many machines are required 
for proper window and store dis- 
play. 

It is our idea that a portable 
typewriter at this price offered to 
the great home market will do a 
great deal toward popularizing the 
use of the writing machine. 


Department Stores Asked 
for Low-Priced Machine 


A survey of department stores, 
in which we recently asked what 
particular feature we could incor- 
porate in the typewriter which 
would make it a desirable product 
so far as they were concerned, 
brought us the practically unani- 
mous reply that what they needed 
most was a low-priced machine, 
something that would give them 
turnover and volume. Other out- 
lets to which we are turning are 
the general stationery store and 
the radio store. In the last men- 
tioned category we include stores 
selling electrical equipment to the 
homes, home _ furnishings and 
equipment, and general home mer- 
chandise. 

The stationer has had experi- 
ence in merchandising kindred 
lines. The radio store is a par- 
ticularly strong type of outlet for 
the home specialty with volume 
possibilities. The location is usu- 
ally strategic and the proprietor is 
likely to be familiar with specialty 
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Destined TO CHANGE THE 
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WRITING HABITS OF THE WORLD 














The Body of the Copy Is Set in an Oblique Face—the Nearest Thing to the Neu 
Royal Mono-Face Type 


merchandising. He and his men 
have access to the home through 
their regular repair and inspection 
work. 

To go back a bit in my story, 
we had positive and negative indi- 
cations of the need for a low- 
priced portable. On the positive 
side was the experience of our 
dealers who have long had fre- 
quent requests for used portables 
which could be purchased at 
around $30 to $35, and the knowl- 
edge, confirmed by experiment, of 
the usefulness of the typewriter in 
school work. 

The negative form of proof was 
this: Although in the five years 
since we brought out the Royal 
portable we have spent large sums 
in advertising and promotion, our 
selling experience showed that 
there was only a relatively small 
portion of the whole market which 
could afford to pay $60 for a 
portable typewriter. 

We had reasons to be convinced 
that the broadest possible use of 
the machine awaited the develop- 
ment of a practical product within 
reach of the broadest market—the 
home. 

In addition to these considera- 
tions, there was the known fact 
that a low-priced product, repre- 
sentative of a line at prices graded 


higher, tends to build up the mar 
ket for the higher-priced products 

We had the experience of other 
manufacturers and industries, with 
their low-priced refrigerators, auto- 
mobiles, radios and such to prove 
to us that many purchasers, after 
learning. the usefulness of the 
product at $29.50, could be counted 
upon to become purchasers of thx 
more highly developed model in th« 
future. 

To popularize a product, it is 
first necessary to fit it into a 
popular-price groove. This groov 
is usually ready-made, in a sense, 
and it runs directly to a ready- 
made market. Experience and in- 
vestigations have shown us where 
this price groove was for our 
product. 

The next step was to make the 
product so simple in operation that 
anybody could sit down and write 
To do that we eliminated the shift 
key and designed a new type face 
—which we call Mono-Face—which 
would be legible in an all-caps 
font and hence would require no 
upper case. With all puzzling 
gadgets removed from this simpli- 
fied typewriter, it becomes a sim- 
ple selling item, like any such 
other item in a store as an electric 
fan, a toaster or a fountain pen. 
There is no need for instruction; 
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nsert a sheet of paper and away 
you go. 

This simplified construction not 
only produces a machine which 
will require the minimum of ser- 
vice, but it also makes the product 
suitable for distribution through 
he types of outlets I have men- 
tioned. And it enables us to meet 
the possible objections of prospec- 
ive purchasers by a blanket guar- 
intee for ninety days. There is 
ust one color and one type style, 
nd the machines can be handed 
iver the counter in a carton. 

Since everyone who writes let- 
ters or puts words on paper for 
any purpose in the home has use 
for a typewriter, the home market 
s obvious. 

The market for home type- 
writers for children has just re- 
cently become more clearly visible. 
\fter four years of experiment- 
ing, involving almost 15,000 stu- 
dents in sixteen schools under the 
supervision of 260 teachers, and 
using 2,000 typewriters, the Type- 
writer Educational Research Bu- 
reau—an organization having no 
connection with typewriter sales— 
has just published its findings in 
a book. Reported results leave 
little doubt of the efficacy of the 
typewriter as an adjunct to even 
the youngest student’s education. 


Timed for the 
Opening of School 


Our consumer advertising was 
timed to catch the eyes of parents 
at the opening of school. It will 
carry the slogan which embodies 
the conception of the market for 
this new product which I have 
outlined—“Destined to Change the 
Writing Habits of the World.” 
The price, which after all is the 

ing of greatest news value, will 
be featured, as will also the state- 
ment—in reverse plate on a repre- 
sentation of a typewriter ribbon 
stretched between two spools— 
“\Mono-Face Type... No Shift 
Key.” 

The body of the copy in all con- 
sumer advertising will be set in an 
oblique type face, in all caps, 
which is the nearest thing to the 
vy “Mono-Face.” The copy ap- 
peal is to those who want a sim- 


sz 
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ple, usable, sturdy typewriter at a 
low price. 

In the first advertisement a 
type-block carries the preliminary 
announcement of an all-cash prize 
contest. The second advertisement 
of the series features this contest, 
which is designed to get people into 
dealers’ stores to see and try out 
the new machine. 


A Simple 
Contest 


The contest was made as sim- 
ple as possible—merely the writing 
of a brief opinion in fifty words. 
But the conditions require a visit 
to the dealer to enroll and try the 
new “Signet,” and a second visit 
to return the filled-in entry blank, 
which has a space for the written 
opinion, and obtain a_ receipt. 
Everyone is eligible. but the pur- 
pose is to interest students of all 
ages. There will be 163 cash 
prizes of a total of $5,000, divided 
as follows: First, $1,000; second, 
$500; third, $250; ten fourths of 
$100 each; fifty fifths of $25 each; 
and 100 sixths of $10 each. 

In the juvenile field, this con- 
test will be featured in a comic- 
strip type of advertisement, show- 
ing a group of lively youngsters 
going through the various steps of 
entering the contest, from looking 
in the dealers’ window to filing 
their entries and talking about how 
they are going to spend “my thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Dealers will be supplied with 
window and counter display ma- 
terial tying in with the advertising 
anc the contest. And we plan to 
produce a steady supply of varied 
and original material to keep the 
ball rolling. Of particular inter- 
est to younger prospects—or per- 
suaders—will be tie-ups with pic- 
tures of juvenile motion picture 
stars. 

We will also co-operate with 
dealers on direct-mail material. A 
number of mailing pieces have been 
prepared, and we will mail from 
the home office 100 of these circu- 
lars to 100 customers of each 
dealer who signs up on the “Sig- 
net.” We have in _ preparation 
books concerning the advantages 
of the typewriter in educational 
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work, one for parents and one 
for teachers, and other leaflets 
for house-to-house and follow-up 
work, also a series of letters which 
will be available to any dealer who 
wishes to do personal mail follow- 
up on customers. 

Secause the success of our mar- 
keting plans depends upon getting 
some 5,000 new dealers, in addition 
to the 2,500 dealers already on our 
books, our business-paper advertis- 
ing was conceived to do a very 
thorough job. Papers in the vari- 
ous fields we sought to reach—such 
as the office appliance and equip- 
ment, department store, social sta- 
tioner, book dealer, and radio store 
fields—carried double-page spreads 
and full-color pages in their Aug- 
ust issues. A big broadside in 
color was also forwarded to every 
typewriter dealer and every de- 
partment store throughout the 
United States early in August, 
covering the story of turnover and 
profits that our salesmen would 
repeat later personally. 

To reach the child market 
through the schools, we are using 
magazines going to teachers. For 
these media we have worked out a 
special campaign based on—as the 
headlines state it—‘Royal’s New 
Memory Game.” As described in 
the copy, this game “consists of 
two types of charts. The one 
shows a typewriter keyboard with 
the characters. On the other, the 
keys are blank. Children study 
the master key-chart; then, from 
memory, they sketch in various 
designated areas. As they become 
more proficient, additional sections 
are added. Many variations are 
possible with the Royal memory 
game—words can be spelled, sen- 
tences written—and so on!” 

General business conditions, it 
seems to me, are not a blanket 
alibi for postponing the launching 
of new products. Initial responses 
have shown us that the time is 
ripe for our “Signet.” The par- 
ticular conditions that affect its 
sale are favorable. Moreover, we 
believe our new product will meet 
with much less direct and indirect 
competition at this particular stage 
of the business cycle when so 
many adyertisers are marking time. 


L. A. Weaver to Direct 
Stuyvesant Group Sales 

Laurence .\. Weaver, according to ar 
announcement received from John Rar 
dolph Hearst, vice-president of the Inte: 
national Magazine Company, Inc., ha 
been appointed director of group sal 
for the Stuyvesant Publications, Inc 
affiliate of the International Magazir 
Company 

r. Weaver has been an executive ir 
the magazine division of the Hearst o 
ganization since 1921, serving as Easter: 
advertising manager of Good Housekee 
ing and as business manager of Home « 
Field. He was at one time on the staf 
of the Curtis Publishing Company. 

The trio of magazines whose grou 
sales Mr. Weaver will direct is con 
posed of Harper's Bazaar, Home & Fic 
and 7Town & Country. 


Kenyon Stevenson with 
National Shelter Group 
Kenyon Stevenson, for the last twel\ 
years with the sales and advertising de 
partments of the Armstrong Cork Cor 
pany, Lancaster, Pa., more recently 
director of advertising, has joined tl 
New York office of the National Shelt 
Group. He will represent the grou 
advertising color service to advertisers 
of shelter products in the Easter 
territory. 


W. F. Shea to Represent 
Quality Group 


Walter F. Shea, for fourteen years 
Eastern advertising manager of 
Review of Reviews, has been appoint: 
special representative of The Quality 
Group, New York, in all territories « 
cept the Pacific Coast. During his co: 
nection with Review of Reviews, M 
Shea was also associated with The Ou 
ity Group. 


Duane Wanamaker with 
Grunow Company 

Duane Wanamaker, formerly vice-pt 
ident in charge of advertising of 
Grigsby-Grunow Company, Chicago, 
been appointed sales and advertisi 
manager of the Grunow Corporation, 
that city, newly organized business 
the refrigerator manufacturing indust: 


Paris Medicine Account to 
Stack Goble 
The Paris Medicine Company, St 
Louis, maker of Bromo Quinine 
Grove’s Chill Tonic, has appointed 
Stack Goble Advertising Agency, ( 
cago, to direct its advertising account 


E. J. Mahoney with 
Rusling Wood 


E. J. Mahoney, for twelve years 
the advertising department of Swift & 
Company, Chicago, has joined the ( 
cago office of Rusling Wood, New York 
lithographer, in a contact capacity. 
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“There's our Try-out Market” 


“Yes sir, ve studied possibilities the country over, and the 
Indianapolis Radius . . . that’s the central Indiana territory 
economically dominated by Indianapolis . . . measures up 
as the ideal test market. Ninety-two per cent of its more 
than a million and a half consumers are native born white. 
The illiteracy rate is very low. Living standards are uni- 
formly high. The market enjoys exceptional transportation 
facilities. It is homogeneous, compact, unified. And 
business activity as reflected by bank debits is 23 per cent 
above the U. S. average. 


“The advertising set-up is a ‘natural,’ too. We can do a 
thorough selling job with one newspaper, The News. The 
News has been first in advertising there for years . . . 37, 
to be exact. It covers the market . .. reaches the purchasing 
power ... and gets the right kind of readership because its 
r to circulation is practically all home delivered. 


dustr 


i “No doubt about it, Indianapolis is a market we can go into 


a ann profitably ... NOW.” 
red the 
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BRAHAM LINCOLN is cred- The size of the samples upogp present 

ited with answering the ques- which the White conclusions « = : 

tion, “How long should a man’s greater advertisement circulation if& copy a 

legs be?” with “Long enough to Liberty are based is justified onljperresent 
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Theory of This 
Sample 


fixing the most economical sample 
sistent with accuracy, the fol- 
ing facts were considered: 


Favorable 


The information to be secured 
ssimply a count of what editorial 
i advertising items people remem- 
bed seeing and reading. No subtle 
des of opinion were involved. No 
g lists of questions were to be 
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ed with a chance for variation of 
errogating procedure. It was a 
ple “Yes” and “No” type of in- 
mation throughout. 


The reader’s sincerity and accu- 
y—or lack of interest or deliberate 
representation—would be easy to 
ect. In this type of investigation, 
wader who has really read his re- 
t copy and who does not try to 
represent, answers “Yes” or “No” 
mtaneously. When a_ supposed 
ler shows any signs of hesitation, 
interview is simply discarded and 
included in the sample. 


This type of investigation has 
unusual advantage of being as 
resting to the average person in- 
iewed as to the interviewer. It 
besses the attraction of the “ask 
another” fad or the cross-word 
zie or treasure hunt. The aver- 
interview is therefore lacking in 
strain and inhibitory circum- 
ces necessarily a part of the old- 
t “opinion” questionnaire. 


Unfavorable 


Each issue of each magazine pre- 
s entirely new conditions affect- 
reader interest. Editorial content 
uid, fluctuating in value. No 
pr can sustain peak interest, issue 

issue. High-spot issues alter- 
with low-interest issues. The 
ining of a good serial, the publi- 
bn of a timely feature may vary 
rr interest from issue to issue by 
al hundred per cent. 


Reader interest varies with the 
ns. Some holidays bring it up; 
s lower it. Midsummer, midwin- 
psually accompany lesser reader 
st than spring and fall. 


( turn to next page) 
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Advertiser : 
Coca-Cola 
Agency: D'Arcy 
Advertising 
Co., Inc. 
Space: Back Cover 
Attention Value: 


Advertiser : 
Dodge Cars 
Agency: 
Advertisers, Inc. 
Space: 
4-Color Page 
Attention Value: 
27% better than 
average page 

















Advertiser: Chevrolet Trucks 


Agency: Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc. 
Space: Center Spread 4-Color 
Attention Value: 20% better than 


average page 




















Advertiser : Advertiser : 
Frigidaire Kodak Film 
Agency: Agency: 
Geyer Company J. Walter Thomp- 
pace: son Co., Inc. 
Back Cover Space: Back Cover 
Attention Value: Attention Value: 


25% better than 
average page 


20% better than 
average page 














Average Page Advertisement 
in Libe 
Per Cent of Extra 


Persons Noting 
OverSecond Over Third 


Weekly Weekly 
This Week 
(August 27 
issues) 17% 1% 
17 weeks to date 
(Av. of White 
surveys) 15% 40% 


Projection of Extra Volume 
of Persons Noting 
Over Second Over Third 


Weekly Weekly 
This Week 
(August 27 
issues) 345,321 378,632 (less) 
17 weeks to date 
(Av. of White 
surveys) 224,402 171,483 
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6. Reader interest va- 
ries with the weather. A 
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Per Cent of Men and Women Noting Averag 
Page Advertisement (By Weeks) 
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rainy week makes people 
stay at home and read. 
A sunny week takes 
them out of doors with 
the result of somewhat 
less than maximum 
reading for that issue. 


7. Reader interest va- 
ries with geography. 
Large cities usually read 
more superficially than 
small towns. The vary- 





ing popularity of local oe Liberty 
newspapers, radio sta- ~-~.2nd weekly 
tions, the local price Week of Survey .. 3rd weekly 
of gasoline, all tend to 0 s 








make the reader inter- 

est picture for any one community or group 
of communities unreliable as an index of 
the entire circulation. 

Therefore, in spite of the simplicity of 
the basic procedure used in this new type of 
investigation, the individual issue-by-issue, 
city-by-city studies, regardless of the size 
of the sample covered for each issue in each 
city, should show decidedly fluctuating 
results. 

Which is why it was decided to continue 
the surveys week after week for an indefi- 
nite period. No individual samples, re- 
gardless of size, could be adequate. Only 
an accumulation of samples, covering all 
types of issues, cities, seasons and weather 
conditions might be expected to paint a pic- 
ture approaching the truth. And only the 
degree with which such a series of samples, 
regardless of local variations, repeated the 
same general trend of advertisements in 
Liberty rating higher than advertisements 
in other weeklies, could establish the sig- 
nificance of the individual findings. 


The Facts of the Sample 


The chart above shows the advertising 
reader interest rating for each of the three 
leading weeklies for each of the seven- 
teen weeks studied to date by Percival 
White, Inc. 

Note how during certain weeks (par- 
ticularly the seventh, eighth, eleventh and 
twelfth) local conditions have equally af- 
fected the interest in all three weeklies. 

Note how certain high spot or poor issues 


have brought up or down the interest 
certain of the magazines (see the fift 
twelfth and sixteenth weeks). 

But note how week after week, for seve 
teen weeks, regardless of different issues 
local conditions, advertisements in Liber 
WITH BUT ONE EXCEPTION tat 
higher than in the other weeklies . . . ba 





advertisements in 2nd Weekly, with but f 
exceptions, rate higher than in 3rd Week 

No measure of such an elusive fac 
as reader interest can hope to appr 
decimal point accuracy. 

Even to establish a significant trend 
results in the measurement of such an 
tangible is something that few previ 
researches have been able to accomplish, 

Yet an examination of the chart abo 
showing seventeen weeks of individual sa 
ples, with Liberty, 2nd Weekly and } 
Weekly remaining consistently in their 
spective positions, can leave little doubt 
the accuracy of the frend toward advert 
ments enjoying greater reader interest 
Liberty. 

And when these individual week-by-¥ 
ratings are accumulated for seventeen We 
as illustrated in the chart at the begins 
of this advertisement, the volume of 4 
dence behind the slogan “America’s I 
Read Weekly” appears incontrovertible 

In times like these, the care with wh 
Liberty’s advantage of hundreds of 1 
sands more real, seen circulation has} 
established, must complement the care 
which advertisers are now examining 
traditional lists. 


Liberty America’s BEST READ Week 
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More About Salesmen’s Clothes, 
Laundry and Lunches 


His Good-Will Is Worth More Than $5 Expense Money 


NATIONAL PETROLEUM NEws 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
New York OFFICE 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Your article—“‘Press ’Em Your- 
self” (page 64, Printers’ INK, 
\ugust 25) is very interesting, but 
| think Mr. Price has missed the 
point, 

A salesman who is on the road 
most of the time needs to have his 


clothes pressed far more often 
than when he is home—imagine 
wearing a suit which has been 


packed and unpacked every day 
for a week or two, without being 
pressed, as some salesmen have to 
do. Then again, a suit doesn’t re- 
quire frequent pressing when the 
salesman is home because it is 
changed off with other suits. 

Obviously, a salesman cannot 
take several suits on the road. 
Therefore, he uses one or two 
suits far more frequently. 

Another thing—suits pressed 
home cost 35 cents or 50 cents, but 
suits pressed in the hotel cost 75 
cents to $1—therefore, I think a 
reasonable amount for valet is a 
salesman’s legitimate expense. 

\s to laundry—that seems legiti- 
mate, too. A salesman can take 
only a limited supply of linen and 
very often that supply has to be 
washed over night, which makes 
greater wear and tear on the gar- 
ments—and, of course, he pays a 
very much higher price in the 
hotels that provide this twenty- 
four hour service. 

\nother thing—in my own case, 


handkerchiefs, socks and under- 
wear are washed in my home with 
no additional expense to me, 
whereas, on the road, all these 


tems have to be washed which 
means a considerable expense. 

You will see, therefore, that in 
both valet and laundry, the sales- 
man is put to greater expense 
whilst he is on the road than he 
would be if at home and I feel 
both these charges are justified. 
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Regarding the lunch expense—I 
feel, as a salesman, that it is open 
to argument. However, don’t lose 
sight of the fact that when the 
salesman is home he knows some 
“cheap little places where the food 
is good,” but when on the road he 
may have difficulty in finding one. 

I feel if I have done a morning’s 
work and get back to the hotel, I 
can wash up—rest a while—and 
have my lunch comfortably at my 
hotel—and go out in the afternoon 
theroughly refreshed. An 85-cent 
or* $1 luncheon is not much 
whether I pay for it or the firm 
pays for it—but why be a “pik- 
ing” firm for an additional $7-a- 
week expense money ? 

The successful salesman is the 
man who can be kept contented on 
the road—his day is finished at five 
or six o’clock and he is away from 
his family and lonely. The movie 
or the theater are the only places 
he has—and he has to pay for 
those. 

These items, I think, are a 
legitimate expense—so why not 
add an extra $1 a day for a sales- 
man’s entertainment when he is in 
a strange town? Contented sales- 
men are good investments for any 
firm. 

Why quibble about $5 or $10 a 
week for valet, laundry and lunch? 
I'd hate to have to work for a 
firm that considered it. Most of 
these questions, however, are usu- 
ally raised by a sales manager who 
used to “get away” with it when 
he was a salesman. I would like 
to remind him now that a sales- 
man’s good-will is worth more 
than $5 expense money. 

J. StricKLanp KING. 


C. J. Birchfield, Santa Fe 
Advertising Manager 

C. J. Birchfield, formerly assistant ad- 
vertising manager of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway System, has 
been named advertising manager. W. H. 
Simpson continues as assistant general 
passenger agent in charge of advertising. 
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They are picking newspapers that they know will reach buyer 


That’s why Firestone put more advertising in The New Yor 
Evening Journal during the first half of 1932 than in all oth 
New York newspapers combined! 


That’s why Goodyear used no other New York evening pap 
but The Journal in the New York evening newspaper field. ff. . 


That’s why Colonial, Socony-Vacuum Co., Standard, Te 
and Tidewater gasolines and oils all use The New Yo 
Evening Journal. 


THE JOURNAL GOEPA 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY TH 
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INA EADERS ARE BUYING. 
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Photo Courtesy KOTZEN COMPANY 


dvertiserg! hat’s why The Journal has jumped from fifth place to second 
g return lace in automotive lineage among all New York newspapers. 
ch buyefit takes power to produce sales these days. The power of the 
preatest evening circulation in America—the power of a 
ewspaper edited to interest and hold and increase its number 


bf readers. 


New Yo 
n all othé 


he Journal has that power—it has the largest circulation at 
‘pc a copy in all the 35 years of its successful history. Today it 
‘Bs clearly America’s greatest evening newspaper! 


IEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL 


America’s Greatest Evening Newspaper 


OMAR CHING ON! 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 








A Suggestion to Mr. Brown 


How This Authority, After Reading Printers’ Inxk’s Editorial, Would 
Solve the Controversy Over First-Class Mailing Rate 


By Leonard J. Raymond 


President, Dickie-Raymond 


HAVE just finished reading 

with a great deal of interest 
the editorial, “Mr. Brown Is Cha- 
grined” ( Printers’ INK, August 25 
issue). I can easily imagine his 
chagrin. and disappointment—but 
there is:absolutely no reason why 
he should be surprised. 

When he originally proposed a 
2%-cent rate, those of us inter- 
ested in the use of the mails for 
advertising purposes began to 
gather statistics in an attempt to 
show him just what would happen 
if this increase went into effect. 
We pointed out the Department's 
experiment with the penny post- 
card. We tried to impress upon 
him the tremendous volume of 
“advertising” first-class mail. We 
tried to impress upon him the fact 
that the advertiser’s dollar is not 
flexible and that if a concern had 
$10,000 appropriated for direct 
mail, it avould not automatically 
increase it to $12,000 or $15,000 
because of an increase in postage 
rate. 

The Direct Mail Advertising 
Association, the National Council 
of Business Mail Users and many 
other organizations were repre- 
sented before the Senate Finance 
Committee in Washington in April. 
A great deal of time and study 


had been expended drawing up 
figures which they had _ hoped 
would show the Post Office De- 


partment—and the Senate Com- 





mittee—exactly what would hap- 
pen if the new rate went into 
effect. 

Representing the Direct Mail 


Advertising Association, basing my 
conclusions on a carefully made 
survey which indicated that ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of all 
first-class mail was “advertising” 
mail, I made the following state- 


ment : : 
“.. if the Post Office is at 
present carrying approximately 


Incorporated 


12,760,000,000 first-class pieces 
they would lose 25 per cent or 
more than 3,000,000,000- pieces, and 
would indeed be fortunate if they 
ended the year with a first-class 
volume of 9,570,000,000 pieces o1 
which to impose the 50 per cent 
increase.” 

It was our estimate that the pro- 
posed increase would not come 
within 75 per cent of netting the 
revenue which Mr. Brown prom- 
ised the committee. From what 
information I can gather regard- 
ing cancellations of first-class mail 
in principal post offices since July 6 
(and it is hard to obtain informa- 
tion as the Department has adopted 
a policy of absolute secrecy) I find 
that volume in first-class mail has 
to date fallen off approximately 
25 per cent—while total income 
has increased about 4 per cent 
Our estimate of falling 75 per cent 
short—from present indications, 
therefore—seems very conserva- 
tive. 

The Government Listened, 
Tongue in Cheek 


Of course, those opposing the 
increased first-class rates were 
principally those selfishly interested 
—paper manufacturers, graphic 
arts industry, letter shops and onl) 
a few large mailers. The Post 
Office Department and members 
of Congress, too, listened to our 
arguments with tongue in cheek 
for they had been listening for 
months to the arguments of indus- 
tries about to be taxed. 

Little was heard from those 
businesses which are now suftfer- 
ing as much as the above-men- 
tioned industries—I refer to the 
department stores, public utilities, 
banks, etc. These organizations 
have resorted to delivery by mes- 
senger of their bills and statements 
—and if the 3-cent rate continues, 
there will probably be more of 
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them turning away from post office 
lelivery. 

By November the new rates will 
ave had ample chance to prove 
themselves. If present indications 
portend anything, I believe that at 
that time the Post Office Depart- 
ment will be glad to find a way 
ut. Perhaps by that time, if Mr. 
Brown is still to continue in office, 
e might consider a compromise— 
ind if he is not to continue, his 
successor will surely be willing to 
onsider the entire situation from 

fresh viewpoint. 

I believe the “way out’”—both to 
save the Post Office Department's 
ace and to help American busi- 


+ 


Fly Farm Makes 


HE Sinclair Refining Company 

recently found a theme for a 
booklet in its fly farm, located 
it East Chicago, Ind. Here it tests 
each batch of Sinclair P. D. in- 
secticide on a select group of flies, 
cockroaches, bedbugs and other un- 
velcome household guests. To 
most people the fact that such a 
thing as a fly farm even exists is 
news and arouses a certain amount 
f curiosity—which is being satis- 
fied by the booklet called “All 
\bout the Fly Farm.” 

This booklet tells the tragic tale 

how the fly-farm fly, reared on 
i diet of milk, cinnamon buns, 
honey and other luxuries, is care- 
fully nurtured until it is five days 
ld—only, at the height of its 

areer, to meet a dire fate in a 
vlass-walled death chamber. It also 
presents other interesting facts 
about why a testing farm is neces- 
iry and how it is operated. 

One of the virtues of “All About 
the Fly Farm” is that it adapts 
the style of its copy to the bizarre 
ubject at tells about. This copy 

es not take itself too seriously 

hen talking about the fly farm and 

rites about it in an entertaining 

positional fashion, interspersed 
with humorous drawings. 

Her., for example, is a para- 
graph or two showing how this 

py is handled: 


Entering the main building on the 
farm we come upon a refrigerator 
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ness—is a 2-cent local rate, with 
3 cents remaining as the first-class 
rate outside the local postal dis- 
tricts. I believe the only chance 
for immediate relief is to put this 
new rate through at the December 
session of Congress. 

Cost ascertainment figures for 
1931 furnish ample evidence that 
this would be a sensible solution 
to the problem as local mail is de- 
livered by the post office at a small 
fraction of a cent per unit—and it 
is only on the long hauls; where 
the railway mail service comes into 
the picture, that the cost of han- 
dling anywhere near approaches 
income. 


Booklet Theme 


and a large bread box. In the cool 
recesses of the refrigerator are fresh 
meats, milk, beef broth and honey. In 
the bread box are bread and cinnamon 
buns, all newly baked, if you please, and 
fresh enough to tempt the most ex- 
acting taste. 

Lunch for the entomologists, you ask? 
No, indeed—food for the flies. And be- 
lieve it or not, a_ well-fed, pedigreed, 
fly-farm can be as cranky about his food 
as a prima donna. In fact, if you were 
to take a peep into the fly farm medicine 
chest you'd find a bottle of cod-liver oil, 
generally fed to the flies in winter to 
pep up their appetites by giving them 
plenty of Vitamin “D.” 


On June 18 and for the follow- 
ing four broadcasts, the company 
offered the booklet on its radio 
program. A coupon was attached 
worth twenty cents if redeemed at 
a drug, hardware or grocery store 
on a combination package contain- 
ing a pint of P. D. and a P. D. 
spray-gun. 

Approximately 30,000 replies 
have been received asking for the 
booklet and, following the com- 
pany’s policy of answering each 
and every fan letter written to the 
Minstrels, 30,000 booklets have 
been supplied to the inquirers. The 
booklet is mailed out in an envelope 
on the cover of which, besides the 
address, is printed “Here is the 
booklet and 20 cent coupon you 
asked for.” The coupon, itself, is 
printed on the inside of the enve- 
lope which is sealed with a sticker 


‘so that the coupon is not marred 


when opened. 
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In 30 Days 





New Accounts Up 1000 | : 








Sales Costs Down 30%] : 
a 
N Chicago the maker of a polishing he 
wax advertised in the Chicago Ameri- ab 

can, availed himself of its unusual market 

facts and effective merchandising co- 

operation, secured 1000 new accounts in 
30 days—and got them ata sales cost 30°. ( 

lower than his best previous figure. . 


So Chicago, packed with people, rewards 

. a go 
sales effort fitted to Chicago, concentrated dina 
within the area that may rightly be called 
the Chicago market. Most effective in 
fitting sales tactics to Chicago is the aid RO! 
of the Chicago American’s tremendous 8 


Nat 
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fund of today’s facts about this ace mar- 
ket, second largest in the nation. 


Advertisers familiar with the scope and 
character of the Chicago American’s 
deep insight into buying-Chicago’s hab- 
its, without exception commend its prac- 
tical utility, appreciate the constant effort 
spent to keep it clear, keen, steadily fo- 
cused on the path to results. 


Through unreserved sharing with adver- 
tisers of its facts, merchandising facilities, 
rich experience in many successful cam- 
paigns, Chicago’s largest evening paper 
has made itself Chicago’s most depend- 
able source of sales. 


CHICAGO 
AMERICAN 


a good newspaper now in its TWELFTH YEAR of 
circulation leadership in Chicago’s evening field 
National Representatives: 


RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 





Keeping Dealers Fit and Friendly 


HE Hamilton Hotel, Bermuda, 

is probably the first hotel to 
devote an entire advertising cam- 
paign to the interests of the travel 
agent—which is not, of course, an 
entirely disinterested interest. Dur- 
ing the summer season now draw- 
ing to a close, one of the series has 
appeared each week in Sunday 
newspapers and each one has fea- 
tured the travel agent in the head- 
line. 

The Hamilton, like all other 
Bermuda hotels, is dependent for 
95 per cent of its patronage on 
bookings made through tourist 
agents. The good-will of agents, 
if the advertising is going to pull, 
is quite as essential as the flue in 
a chimney. That is why all travel 
acivertising plays up more or less 
to the local tourist agents. The 
Furness Bermuda Line once de- 
voted a full newspaper page to 
direct travelers to the counters of 
these counselors. But the Hamil- 
ton has sold the public on the 
agent every week throughout the 
summer. 

The series, which was run in 
rotation, was composed of four 
advertisements of 100 lines on two 
columns. The first is typical. 
With headline, “Get Chummy with 
Your Travel Agent,” the copy said: 
“He’s a most remarkable fellow. 
Knows his World from Aix-la- 
Chapelle to Zanzibar, and as for 
nearby Bermuda, he knows it 
backwards. Ask him for a good 
tip. He'll recommend the Hamil- 
ton, because, if you're a friend, 
he'll want you to have the best; 
and if you're an enemy, it’s the 
best way to make you a friend!” 


+ 


Chevalier to Address Chicago 


Industrial Advertisers 

Col. Willard Chevalier, publishing di- 
rector of Engineering News-Record and 
Construction Methods will be the season- 
opening speaker for the Engineering Ad- 
vertisers Association of Chicago. The meet- 
ing takes place the evening of September 
9 at the Electric Association. Col. Chev- 
alier will discuss the possibilities for 
new business to be afforded by the pro- 
gram of the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 





Pace 


. as he tells you about 


THE HAMILTON 


Sex that light in his eyes? 
That's professional joy in 
a perfect thing. Notice his gesticulations? That's enthu 
siasm which can't help bubbling over. Hear the softness 
in his voice? That's affection for a hotel which offers his 
cliengs everything. Observe his admiration? That's for 
you as the type of traveler who would appreciate the 
Hamilton's luxuries and superior service. 
We've got the best. You want the”best. Your travel 
agent recommends us to you, and you to us—and we both 
have an enjoyable summer! What could be nicer? 


Reserwarions may alte he made at oar New Yor Offer 
41 Fife Ave, o derect with Glenweed | Sheard, Manage 


The Harmiltom 





The campaign was merchan- 
dised, through the business papers 
and by direct mail, to the travel 
agents. In response to an offer of 
mounted reprints suitable for 
counter and window display, many 
agents wrote congratulatory letters 
The American Steamship and 
Tourist Agents Association, Inc. 
acclaimed the series in a letter 
which was later used in a page ad- 
vertisement to the trade. 

There may be an idea in this 
for advertisers who want to keep 
loyal dealers feeling fit and 
friendly. 


+ 


New Accounts to Ramsey 
Agency 

The Buddy “L’” Company, East 
Moline, Ill., maker of Buddy “L” toys, 
has appointed The L. W. Ramsey Com- 
pany, Chicago and Davenport, Iowa, to 
direct its advertising account. The con 
pany soon will introduce a new toy 
called Robotoy, operated by remote con- 
trol. 

The Tenex Laboratories, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, has also appointed the Ramsey 
agency to direct its advertising account. 
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THE MAN 
WHO BUYS FOR CAUSE 


YOU HAVE A WORTHY 
PRODUCT FOR MEN 


POPULAR MECHANICS 
MAGAZINE 


can sell it 


NOW... 


Popular Mechanics 500,000 MEN WHO BUY FOR CAUSE are 
restless . . . eager . . . analytical. They're alert for the new 
and better product. 

& 


They jump at the chance to inspect and dissect the latest im- 
provement in. free wheeling—the super-refinement in watch 
movements — the novel process in cigarette manufacture — the 
modernized formula for shaving cream 


Records covering the past 30 years and the first six months cf 
1932 show that they buy an endless variety of commodities— 
and an unbelievable quantity per capita. 


They're BUYING BIG — they're BUYING NOW. If you know your 
product’s good — tell these men. They'll read your message care- 
fully, thoughtfully. They'll buy. 





THE MAN WHO BUYS FOR CAUSE 


... has bought straight through 
the depression 


HES BUYING NOW 


The Man Who Buys for Cause is still solvent. He’s a thinker—a doer. 
He has managed his affairs so that all along he’s been in a position 
to buy — and he’s bought steadily. 


500,000 of these men are buying NOW in quantity. They’re crit- 
ical—yes. But that discriminating attitude makes them enthusiasts 
—ONCE THEY’VE BEEN THOROUGHLY SOLD. Sell these MEN 
WHO BUY FOR CAUSE—WHO ARE BUYING NOW. They'll stay 
sold. They'll sell others. They'll fight for the companies and the 
products they like. 


You may question these statements. We hope you do to the point 
that you'll DEMAND PROOF. We're ready when you are. 














The SUM that will 
sell the most goods 


NOW 


-12 PAGES-> 


We emphasize Popular Mechanics price of $9300 for 
12 pages in black and white not merely because it hap- 
pens to be an EXCEPTIONALLY LOW PAGE RATE 
PER THOUSAND, but because it produces the most 
sales per dollar, per thousand dollars, per hundred 
thousand dollars of advertising expenditure. (And we 
have advertisers with us today who have bought Pop- 
ular Mechanics space well up into six figures.) 


We don’t ask your blind acceptance of these facts. But 
we do request a hearing. 


Ask your agency to tell you. Ask us. 


Popular Mechanics Magazine, Chicago, Popular Me- 
chanics Building. New York: Empire State Building. De- 
troit: General Motors Building. Boston: 35 Newbury St. 
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These Contests Were Part of the 
Merchandising Plan 


How Enna Jettick Got 1,061 Dealers to Enter $10,000 Window 
Display Competition 


By Don Gridley 


pretty clearly, that there were sev- 
eral reasons why they were so 
successful. One of the chief df 
these is that both treasure chest 
and window competitions were a 


NE of the main reasons for 
the failure of so many win- 

dow display contests is the fact 
that seldom is the contest an in- 
tegral part of the manufacturer’s 
merchandising plan. If 
it oer, oe of the eer 
plan it becomes some-_ | 
thing sporadic in na- |; ENTRY BLANK scxcuwers: visray wonow cowresr | 
ture, a kind of fifth 
wheel in which neither 
dealers nor salesmen 
are particularly inter- 
ested. 

Dunn & McCarthy, 


een a oe ee wre eee een eee eeee ne 7 





Inc., manufacturer of 
Enna Jettick shoes, 
recently awarded the 
prizes in a $10,000 
window display con- 
test which was en- 
tered by 1,061 dealers. 
Related closely to this 
was a treasure chest 
contest in which 925 
retailers took part, al- 
though it was neces- 
sary, in order to par- 
ticipate, to purchase a 
$15 chest of silver. 

Perhaps the most 
significant testimony 
to the success of the 

window contest was 
the fact that in the 
entire country only 
forty-eight metropoli- 
tan department stores 
were eligible to enter 
and out of this num- 
ber forty-seven did enter and com- 
pete. Getting forty-seven out of 
forty-eight outlets of this kind to 
enter a display contest is not the 
easiest job in the world, particu- 
larly when the average department 
store’s attitude toward such co- 
operative activity is taken into con- 
sideration. 

A glance over the plans and re- 
sults of the contests will indicate, 


Gentlemen: 


We desire to enter the MERCHANTS’ WINDOW DISPLAY CONTEST ond to 
compete for ome of the cash prises. 


We agree to show « window display and to allow it to remein bor 7 CONSECURVE 
DAYS, any ume we select during the month of 


We agree to send you « photograph of this window, for which you ore to poy $5.00 
tthe window does not win sprit 

We agree to hill ot form, which you will provide us, steting which 7 deys the win- 
dow dupley wes shown end to ettech it to the photograph and mer! to you to 
wll be postmarked pro: to mdmight June JO 


I understood thet the photograph ni to ema.n your property amd not to be retuned 
We agree to consider the decison of the jedges finel, and to ebide bv all of thew 
relings, 


Please edwine wi jo winch clemhcation we hove been essigned. 


Entry Blanks Contained a List of the Things the 
Dealer Had to Do in the Contest 


part, and a very definite part of 
the company’s merchandising ef- 
forts. 

On April 26 of this year Enna 
Jettick dealers in all parts of the 


country were sent a letter. Under 
the letterhead was a picture of a 
treasure chest and beneath this the 
caption, “There’s money in it!” 
The letter was signed by Edgar 
K. Woodrow, of the company’s 
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sales promotion department, and 
said ‘ 


See that picture. Remember it! 

We are sending you by express a very 
important package marked on the out- 
side with this same picture. Please 
watch for it. There is money in it! 

The package contains a handsome port- 
folio describing the complete Enna Jet- 
tick advertising story for the current sea- 
son—and special merchandising events 
that you won’t want to miss. 

Read the portfolio carefully. You will 
find it very interesting and profitable. In 
particular see the pages describing the 
big June events. 

Join up for these activities. There is 
money in them for you. 


The jubilee portfolio was an 
elaborately printed presentation of 
the company’s advertising plans in 
which color was used generously. 
After briefly summarizing what the 
company is doing to help dealers 
by way of its in-stock department, 
radio and magazine advertising, the 
portfolio showed samples of typi- 
cal national advertisements to be 
run during the summer. Two pages 
were then devoted to the company’s 


radio program and several pages 


of dealer helps, such as mats, 
specimen letters, etc. 

Following this was a description 
of a treasure chest contest. 

This was to be conducted by 
individual dealers who offered 
prizes for the women making the 
greatest number of words from the 
letters contained in the slogan: 
“Wear Enna Jettick Shoes.” The 
first prize was to be a fifty-piece 
set of Oneida Community Plate, 
the second prize a well and tree 
platter of the same manufacture 
and the third prize a pair of Enna 
Jettick shoes. Additional: prizes 
of shoes or hosiery were optional 
with the dealer. The first and sec- 
ond prizes were purchased by the 
dealers from the company at a 
price of $15 for both. 


Dealers Given Mats for 
Local Advertising 


Complete details were given re- 
tailers as to how to run the com- 
petition, appoint judges, etc. The 
company furnished entry blanks 
free of charge to any dealer con- 
ducting the contest and also gave 
the dealer a series of four mats in 
which he could feature it in his 
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local newspaper if he so desired. 

Note that this activity was de- 
scribed in the jubilee portfolio and 
played an integral part of the com- 
pany’s whole merchandising pro- 
gram for the summer. 

In the same way the $10,000 
window display contest was 
handled. Three pages of the port- 
folio were devoted to this. 

A total of $10,000 in cash was 
offered and in order to make the 
competition fair to all dealers, 
there were three different classes, 
A, B and C with prizes of $2,500, 
$1,000 and $500 respectively. 

In Class A were forty-eight 
metropolitan department stores, in 
Class B 250 outstanding shoe 
stores in larger cities as well as 
department stores not included un- 
der Class A, and in Class C the bal- 
ance of the company’s dealers. The 
company pointed out that this con- 
test could not necessarily be tied 
up to the treasure chest effort but 
suggested that if dealers were en- 
gaging in both forms of activity a 
treasure chest window would be a 
perfectly acceptable entry. 

There were very few restric- 
tions, the chief of them being that 
the window must be allowed to re- 
main for at least seven days, al- 
though it might be put in for any 
seven days in June. Entry blanks 
were furnished the dealer and thers 
was one feature of these which 
deserves particular mention because 
it is often overlooked. The company 
agreed to pay $5 for any photo- 
graph of a window if the window 
did not win a prize. Frequently, 
the mere fact that in addition t 
his efforts the dealer has to ex- 
pend money to have a picture of 
the window taken deters him from 
entering the contest. 

Another interesting feature oi 
the contest was that the compan) 
offered dealers two different mats 
which were designed for use in 
local newspapers to feature the 
dealer’s entry. 

Buford H. Jones, sales manager 
of the company, in referring to 
the success of the competition em- 
phasizes a very important point 
which can be put high up on the 
list of reasons why the effort was 
successful. 
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“You must realize,” he says, 
“that the 925 dealers who entered 
the treasure chest contest and the 
1,061 who entered the window con- 
test did not hop right into them. 
It was necessary to go after some 
of them personally by letter, by 
wire, by telephone and by personal 
visits from our salesmen. Each 
salesman knew that he was ex- 
pected to line up every Class A 
and Class B dealer in the contest 
and, of course, to do the best he 
could with any dealers he had in 
the Class C group. Practically 
every salesman did a real job.” 

No less than eight letters were 
sent to dealers. Obviously, inten- 
sive follow-up must be put down 
as reason No. 2 for the contest’s 
success. 

The first follow-up letter was 
sent out on May 6 and enclosed a 
special folder describing the trea- 
sure chest activity. 

The second letter, sent out on 
May 21, enclosed a circular de- 
scribing the window display com- 
petition in detail again. 

On May 27, four days before the 
first possible date in which dealers 
could participate in the June event, 
the following letter was sent: 

As this letter is being written it is 
nearing the closing hour for the big June 
Jubilee merchandising events. 

\bout 1,000 merchants have already 
signified their intention to participate in 
one or both of these June activities, usu- 
ally both of them. One thousand mer- 
hants are less than one-third of the 

lers on our books but significantly 

represent about 70 per cent of the 

Enna Jettick business distributed 
throughout the entire nation and in all 
sizes of towns. 

And that is something for the other 
two-thirds to think about. Some, of 


course, have merely overlooked it. Others 


indifferent to sales building sugges- 
We wouldn’t go so far as to say 

a dealer’s business is small simply 
use he neglects to push Enna Jettick 

s. But we will say that his Enna 
Jettic ick business won’t be large unless he 
ves Enna Jetticks. It won’t be as 

as it should be nor as large as it 


» some firms don’t take advan- 


e of sales building plans because their 
ness is small. But the trouble is 
t too many businesses are small be- 
they pass up just such golden 
rtunities as were offered them by 
a Jettick this season. 


On June 3, another letter was 
dispatched, telling about the en- 
thusiasm among dealers for the 
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contest and suggesting that any re- 
tailers who had not participated, 
tie up immediately. A week later, 
the company wrote to the dealers 
saying that early returns were be- 
ginning to show that windows were 
already pulling returns. It cited 
the experience of one merchant 
who had received 102 requests for 
entries in the treasure chest con- 
test within a few hours after his 
first local advertisement and win- 
dow. 


The Final 
Appeal 


One week later the company 
made its final appeal and on June 
24 sent the shortest letter of the 
series which was a one-sentence 
quotation from a letter received 
from a retailer who had entered 
the contest. 

The final letter, sent on July 15, 
was devoted largely to opportuni- 
ties for business in July and a 
sales message showing the dealers 
the advantage of selling the com- 
pany’s line. A postscript called at- 
tention to the fact that the follow- 
ing week the company would send 
out a list of prize winners. 

Here is another point that is 
frequently overlooked by manufac- 
turers. Once they put on a con- 
test they figure that the only deal- 
ers who will be interested in the 
results are those who win prizes. 
The company did not figure it this 
way and was very careful to send 
a complete list of the prize winners 
to every dealer who entered. In 
this folder was a facsimile of the 
$2,500 check sent to Bloomingdale 
Brothers, Inc.. New York City 
department store as the first prize 
and on an inside fold was the fol- 
lowing message: 

“If you entered this contest and 
your display was not one of the 
prize winners, you will find en- 
closed check for $5 to reimburse 
you for the photograph you sent 
us. We offer the thought that this 
display must have brought you ad- 
ditional Enna Jettick business and 
that its sales value will be felt for 
some time to come. In fact, many 
dealers have written that, as a re- 
sult of the additional business their 
windows have. brought them, they 
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plan to feature displays of this 
type frequently in the future. Re- 
member your windows are your 
best salesmen.” This message was 
signed by F. L. Emerson, presi- 
dent of the company. 

Almost any kind of contest has 
in it the germs of ill-will, but 
a message such as that sent by 
Mr. Emerson acts as an excellent 
germ killer and builds good-will 
as it puts over an important mer- 
chandising lesson. 

Ten thousand dollars is a lot of 
money, particularly in these times, 
but the company feels that the 
investment was a good one. Mr. 
Jones says: “The expenditure of 
$10,000 for prizes for window dis- 
plays appears on the surface to be 
rather an expensive undertaking, 
but we feel it was justified by the 
increased quantity of Enna Jettick 
shoes sold and in proving to our 
dealer organizations as a whole the 
sales value of effective window 
displays. The fact that the rules 
of the contest made it obligatory 
for each entrant to allow his win- 
dow to remain seven consecutive 
days enabled him to derive the 
greatest sales good from it. In 
fact, many dealers with whom I 
have talked who failed to win 
prizes stated that they felt they 
had received cash prizes from the 
increased sales of our shoes that 
the windows brought.” 

Make the contest a part of the 
whole merchandising campaign. 
Don’t make the mistake of believ- 
ing that the mere offer of prizes is 
going to bring a stampede of 
entries to the advertising depart- 
ment. Follow up the _ contest 
vigorously by word and letter. 
Make the prizes large enough so 
that the dealers will have a real 
ineentive for entering the contest. 
Do these things and you will be a 
long way on the road to success- 
ful, sales-building contests—if the 
experience of Dunn & McCarthy 
is any guide. 


“Financial Post” Advances 
Douglas Gowdy 


Douglas Gowdy, who has been repre- 
senting the Financial Post, of Toronto, 
in Montreal territory, has joined the 
Toronto office as business manager of the 
publication. 
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Florida Dailies Act on Rate 


Question 

The Associated Dailies of Florida have 
taken cognizance of the movement by 
some national advertisers and agencies to 
incorporate in advertising contracts with 
newspapers a provision which w uld 
guarantee a minimum circulation and 
which would involve a pro rata reduc- 
tion in stipulated rates if the circulation 
should show any decrease below this 
minimum. 

A resolution was passed unanimously 
at a regular meeting held at Ocala, Fia., 


recently, putting the association on 
record as ing opposed to such con- 
tracts. 

The resolution recommends that mem- 
bers protest any request for such a con- 
cession unless the advertiser is willing ° 


agree to an increase in rates should t! 
be an increase in circulation during t he 
life of the contract. 


Chicago “Daily News” 
Appoints Thomas Bohan 


Thomas Bohan, recently with the Chi- 
cago office of the national advertising 
department of the Scripps-Howard News- 
papers, has been appointed national ad- 
vertising director of the Chicago Daily 
News. Mr. Bohan was, at one time, 
Western manager of the former New 
York World. 


W. E. Smith Appointed by 
Swift 

W. E. Smith, for the last two years 
with the Chicago office of the J. Walter 
Thompson Company, has been appointed 
advertising manager of Swift & Com- 
pany, Chicago packers. Mr. Smith was 
at one time vice-president of Alfred 
Decker & Cohn and formerly was with 
the Curtis Publishing Company. 


Transferred by Rodney 


Boone Organization 

Jay Burns, of the New York of 
ot ‘of the Rodney E. Boone Organiza- 
tion, has been transferred to the San 
Francisco office. ’. J. Daly, of the 
San Francisco office, has been transferred 
to the Boone office at New York. 


C. B. Delgado with “The New 
Outlook” 


Cyril B. Delgado, who has been on 
the sales staff of the Printers’ Ink Pub- 
lications, with which he has been asso- 
ciated for a number of years, has joined 
the sales staff of The New Outlook 
New York. 


Cushman’s Sons Appoint 
Agency for Philadelphia 


Cushman’s Sons, Inc., New York, 
baker, has appointed The Al Paul Leftor 
Company, Philadelphia, as advertising 
and merchandising counsellor for its 
Philadelphia territory. 
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ign Telegram-Gazette circulation leads in 


every section of the city, among every 
social, racial and economic group. 
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3” 857% of all FAMILIES in the 
han % O city of Worcester which 
ieeiog ko}: regularly, every day, re- 
ake pe ceive in their homes a Wor- 
> cester newspaper, read the Telegram 
- or Gazette in their homes six days 

every week. 
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7% of all newspaper buyers in 
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York of coverage which other media can add to 
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= Average Circulation for More Than Four Years 
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—— 

“1 THE TELEGRAM-GAZETTE 
point Worcester, Massachusetts 
ph "York George F. Booth, Publisher 
avers Paul Block and Associates, National Representatives 


New York Boston Chicago Detroit Philadelphia San Francisco Los Angeles 
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‘ 


rsified Industry: CANNING 


Nearly one hundred years ago—in 1834—Thomas 
Kensett first canned oysters in his plant at Federal 
Hill, Baltimore. The packing of seafood, fruits and 
vegetables before long became an important industry 
for the city. And for many years now Baltimore has 
been rated as one of the biggest canning and packing 
centers of the country. 


Latest available figures on annual production, as set 
forth in the U. 8. Government’s recently issued 
“Biennial Census of Manufacturers,” credit Baltimore 
and its industrial area with a canning, packing and 
preserving output valued at $12,134,724, giving em- 
ployment to 1,917 wage earners and 264 salaried officers 
and employees. 


But canning is only one of the industrial activities 
engaged in upon a large scale in Baltimore. In and 
adjacent to the city proper are more than 2,200 manu- 
facturing establishments. 


Such diversity of industry, together with the 
unexcelled port and rail terminal facilities, 
explains why business in Baltimore is above 
average, and why unemployment is less than 
in other large cities. 


BALTIMORE—a market that is productive 
above the average. And, as most advertisers 
already know, Baltimoreans are most readily 
reached through the advertising columns of The 
Sunpapers—morning, evening and Sunday. 


THE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


New York: John B. Woodward, Inc. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro St. Louls: O. A. Cour 
Atlanta: Garner & Grant 
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When the Headline Carries an 


Illustration of Its Own 


How a Few Advertisers Are Carrying Out the Idea of “Words and 


Music” 


in the Opening Display Line 


By Andrew M. Howe 


T is the ambition of every 

builder of an advertising cam- 
paign to create live, new, vigor- 
ously alert headlines through the 
employment of every one of a 
dozen or more expedients. 

There is one method of getting 
attention in the headline which has 
been neglected in recent months al- 
though only a few years ago it 
was very popular. Probably its 
very popularity caused it to fall 
in disfavor. Now, however, an 
effective idea is being neglected. 

This almost forgotten idea is to 
hitch a picture, a small picture, to 
a headline and do it so cleverly 
that the reader starts off with an 
unaccustomed zest, swept onward 
by the initial impetus of clever 
ideas. It isn’t exactly fair to call 
this a “forgotten” method. There 
are a number of advertisers who 
are putting more story into their 
opening salutations in this way. 
But it is necessary to search 
through many pages in order to 
find effective specimens. Those 
advertisers who are doing it are 
putting more ingenuity and skill 
into this plan than was thought 
possible a few years ago. 


The headline, as very often de- 
vised today, becomes a little, com- 
plete document in its own right, 
either packed with selling signifi- 
cance or at least heavily charged 
with curiosity-arousing power. 

However important the picture 
may be, elsewhere in the display, 
the headline vignette is an admir- 
able curtain-raiser, absolutely in- 
dependent of other illustrative con- 
siderations. 

There can be no better nor more 
profitable way to demonstrate how 
all this works out than to mention, 
somewhat in detail, a number of 
examples, all based on this inter- 
esting layout scheme. 

Probably many an advertising 
man would have been tempted to 
make an illustration of a train or 
a scene on a train the most impor- 
tant part of the advertisement 
which carried the heading, “After 
a hot, dirty train ride take a bath 
from the bottle.” But the Lam- 
bert Pharmacal Company realized 
that it was advertising Listerine, 
not trains. So, instead of letting 
the train dominate the display, a 
small pen-and-ink sketch of one 
disappearing into the distance, 
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with sooty smoke pouring from 
the engine, was placed at the top 
of the page right at the beginning 
of the headline. 

The major illustration was a 
photograph of a woman doing ex- 
actly what the headline recom- 
mended, taking a bath from a 
bottle of Listerine. 

The little sketch acted as an eye- 
catcher. It tied up perfectly with 
the thought in the headline. But 
it was so subordinated that it did 
not detract from the main mes- 
sage. It didn’t start people to 
thinking about trains instead of 
Listerine. 

Therein lies one of the principal 
advantages of giving the headline 
a picture of its own. A thought 
can thus be emphasized which the 
advertiser does not want to become 
the most important part of the ad- 
vertisement. 

Actually, the headline illustra- 
tion may be a little, interesting 
pictorial prolog, before the “big 
show” begins. It may be abso- 
lutely independent of the factors 
which follow. 

As an excellent instance of this, 
I recall a series of advertisements 
that were run for French’s Mus- 
tard. The copy told of the use of 
the product in very well-known 
establishments. But the main il- 
lustration, in each layout, pictured 
recipes. Only in the headline did 
the pen-and-ink vignette touch up- 
on another subject. 


A Complete Story in 
the Headline 


“Hors d’Oeuvres at the cold 

buffet of the Manufacturers’ Club 
of Philadelphia” was a character- 
istic lead in the campaign, and a 
picture of the club, or the building 
in which the club is housed, was 
wedged in between hand- lettered 
words. If the reader digested no 
more than the headlines he would 
have a rather complete little story 
about French’s Mustard. 
_ The headline picture is usually 
intended as a dash of spice for 
mere words. That is its true func- 
tion. Type can be rather cold at 
times. But when a picture is 
i, into it, another story is 
told. 
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American Brakeblok advertise- 
ments have been employing this 
method in a head which reads, 
“Can You Always Stop in Time?” 
Between the words “You” and 
“Always” is inserted a sketch of 
an automobile traveling at high 
speed. The rest of the advertise- 
ment is devoted to an elaboration 
of this idea. The main illustration 
and the copy emphasize the impor- 
tance of being able to stop quickly 
and how Brakeblok assures safety. 
The little picture turns what other- 
wise might a prosaic question 
into a live, personal danger. 


Linking Both 
Illustrations 


It is sometimes possible to tie 
the preliminary headline illustra- 
tion closely to the main picture. 
This is done naturally in a recent 
Ciné-Kodak advertisement. Up in 
the left-hand corner, in front of 
the heading, is a small photograph 
of a mother and father. The man 
is making a movie as the woman 
smilingly watches. The camera is 
aimed at an angle down toward 
the main illustration. The eye al- 
most automatically follows from 
the lens of the camera across the 
intervening white space to the pic- 
ture, in large size, of a youngster 
who is evidently just learning to 
walk. 

The headline, “The Wonderful 
Story of Growing Up,” is placed 
above the main illustration and 
almost in the visual line between 
that and the smaller picture. The 
three units are closely related and 
well tied together. A small type 
caption, under the oval headline 
picture, is further assurance that 
the reader’s eye will not wander 
away from this display. 

It sometimes happens that a 
photograph or drawing that has 
been selected as an illustration is 
of such a nature that the casual 
reader may miss some important 
part of it. Yet it isn’t always pos- 
sible to cut away the other part. 
In order to emphasize a single 
point a fraction of the picture 
may be enlarged or reproduced 
actual size and placed up in the 
heading. 

A scene, for example, may be 
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EET another “Forgotten Man”... . he 
still has a job @ We worry a lot about business, lost business 
of the unemployed minority — and neglect to get all the 
business we might from the employed majority @ The 
buying power of the employed in this country at present 
is far in excess of their buying. They have lots of wants, 
but lots of fears @ Sentiment, however, has taken a turn 
for the better @ Soft pedal the scares and John Consumer 
will begin to shed some of his surplus @ Advertising just 


now is a scare sedative, a reassurance, a shot in the soul. 


Advertising indicates to the man on the street that you still 
believe in him, in the country, and in the future; that you 
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still want business and spend money to tell him so; that 
you are still trying to maintain sales— and jobs! e 
Advertising in New York is particularly important because 
New York is still the nerve center of the country, still the 
best metropolitan market in the world, still the home of 
millions of better off people with appetites, incomes and 
jobs @ Advertising in New York is easy and economical 
—because you have The News. The News still reaches the 
majority of the market; still presents advertising more 
effectively, less expensively. It does a major selling job at 
a minor selling cost! @ Cultivate New York and The News 
now, for better business now and next year! 


eTHE 4 NEWS 


NEW YORK’S PICTURE NEWSPAPER 


Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco; 220E. 42d St., N.Y. 
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laid in a retail store. The adver- 
tiser may want to show the counter 
and the shelves in back of it, as 
well as the customer and the clerk. 
Still, the most important part of 
the picture may be the can of 
beans which the clerk is holding 
in his hands. 

There are many ways of empha- 
sizing this one point in the picture 
but one of the most effective is to 
take a reproduction of this one 
small bit of the picture and place 
it elsewhere in the display. 

Two mechanics are standing by 
a car ina garage. One of the men 
holds in his hands two piston rings 
and a piston. He is talking to the 
other man and the headline and the 
copy of the advertisement tell of 
this conversation. The illustration 
is fairly large. On a wall in the 
background is a “Sealed Power” 
Recommendation Chart. It is an 
interesting picture which would 
suffer from too much cropping. 

But the advertiser, the Sealed 
Power Corporation, wishes to em- 
phasize the words of the mechanic 
who is doing the talking. “These 
Rings Mean She'll Love, Honor 
and Obey” is the heading. 

“These Rings” is the keynote of 
the advertisement. But instead of 
letting the reader hunt for the 
rings in the main _ illustration 
this advertiser has simplified and 
strengthened the advertisement by 
placing a supplementary illustra- 
tion just over the heading. This 
picture shows the man’s hands and 
the rings and piston which he 
holds, all silhouetted. 

The artist who designed a recent 
Goodyear display was not allowed 
to use pictures of trucks in the 
main illustration, which was a 
study of a giant All-Weather 
Tread Balloon Truck Tire all by 
itself. Attention must focus on 
this tire alone. But the advertise- 
ment was enlivened by the inser- 
tion in the heading of two small 
truck pictures. These independent 
pictures were not sufficiently ob- 
trusive to distract the eye. 

These two small pictures were 
used, in addition, to emphasize one 
word in the headline. The com- 
plete heading read, “The Pay 
Loads Roll on Goodyear Tires.” 
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It was in three lines, the middle 
line being devoted entirely to the 
word “Roll” with one of the pic- 
tures, a gasoline truck, in front of 
the word and the other, a delivery 
truck coming right after the word. 

The Absorbine Jr. campaign has 
featured, for some time, drawings 
of footprints. Sometimes these 
are made the dominating illustra- 
tion and, at other times, one of 
them is used in the headline. 
Usually the headline is super- 
imposed over the picture. Inas- 
much as “Athlete’s Foot” is the 
theme of the advertising, there is 

a logical tie-up with this footprint. 

There is no question but that 
these interpolated illustrations, 
bringing the headline to life, and 
making it a quite complete unit in 
itself, do much to stimulate the 
strength of the advertiser’s open- 
ing appeal to his audience. 

They should never be so strong 
as to detract appreciably from the 
main illustration, and those ren- 
dered in delicate pen and ink or 
pastel shades, if the advertisement 
is in color, are preferable. 

The manner of their placing, in 
relation to type headings or hand- 
drawn lettering is, of course, im- 
portant, and requires the skill and 
judgment of one well versed in ad- 
vertising layout. 


Pauline B. Peters to Sell 
Reminder Advertising 


Mrs. Pauline B. Peters, until recently 
with the F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia, has been appointed sales 
representative in Eastern Pennsylvania 
for the Advertising Corporation of Amer- 
ica, manufacturer of reminder advertis- 
ing. Her headquarters will be in the 
Lewis Tower, Philadelphia. Mrs. Peters 
is president of the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women. 


Has Pappy’s Guava Jelly 
Account 


The East Coast Preserving Company, 
Jacksonville, Fla., has appointed Ather- 
ton & Currier, Inc. .» New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 
Pappy’s Guava Jelly. 


N. J. Wolcott with “Successful 


Farming” 

Nelson J. Wolcott, formerly with 
Country Home and The Farm Journal, is 
now with the Chicago office of Successful 
Farming. 
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Advertising Ties Up with Eclipse 


New England Council, Hotels, Tansportation Advertisers Use Lunar 
Event as Copy Angle 


By Eldridge Peterson 


Qous facetious people will un- 
doubtedly insist that advertis- 
ing has been in a partial eclipse 
for such a long time now that last 
week’s lunar passover deserves no 
more than a slight reference. It 
would be strange, however, if the 
spectacle of such a small user of 
space as the moon blotting out such 
a dominant user of the outdoor 
medium as the sun did not affect 
in some way such an all-pervasive 
business as advertising. 

Most of this advertising activity 
of course took place in New En- 
gland, where the path of totality 
lay, and most prominent of those 
who saw advertising possibilities in 
the event was the New England 
Council. 

“The Council holds the unique 
position, so far as we know,” 
Robert Huse, director of advertis- 
ing and publicity of that body, 
says, “of having been the first or- 
ganization ever to use advertising 
to promote interest in an eclipse. 
Through the Council, New En- 
gland has the distinction of being 
the first area ever to use organized 
effort to turn a natural phenome- 
non of this sort into an economic 
asset.” 

The Council started advertising 
in May and from that time to 
August 1 used space in eight mag- 
azines and thirteen newspapers to 
sell the eclipse. -In only one mag- 
azine the eclipse was featured in 
text and illustration but every ad- 
vertisement in every magazine and 
newspaper used devoted some text 
and a reference in the coupon to 


it. 

In addition, 100,000 copies of a 
small mailing piece advertising the 
eclipse were distributed. This piece 
produced many inquiries as re- 
vealed by changing the key num- 
ber in the coupon in order to test 


its effectiveness. These folders 
were distributed through chambers 
of commerce and other organiza- 
tions within the eclipse area, 


through automobile clubs, and 
newspaper travel service bureaus, 
and were used as insertions in reg- 
ular mailings by half a hundred 
hotels in New England. 

In addition the Council co-oper- 
ated with the New England Hotel 
Association. The hotel associa- 
tion’s advertising campaign this 
year was run in complete co-ordi- 
nation with the Council’s cam- 
paign, the same copy being used 
throughout but the hotel group ad- 
vertised in different media for the 
mail follow-up. The arrangement 
was that the hotel group should 
publish a booklet on the eclipse 
while the New England Council 
would publish a booklet on New 
England recreation in general. 
Both the associations advertised 
these booklets. Both booklets were 
sent in response to all inquiries by 
both groups. In all, 110,000 copies 
of the eclipse booklet were dis- 
tributed. 


Individual Interests 
Also Tied Up 


Advertising efforts on the eclipse 
were also made by individual busi- 
ness interests. The New York, 
New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
began its campaign to sell the 
eclipse early with a special poster. 
It devoted the outside cover of its 
menus throughout the entire sea- 
son to a reproduction of this poster 
and the cover of its summer rec- 
reational booklet carried a map of 
the eclipse area and selling mate- 
rial on the eclipse. 

The results were evident when 
the road carried well over a thou- 


sand Pullman passengers out of 


New York on the night before the 
eclipse for a trip to the White 
Mountains in addition to other 
throngs which patronized other 
special eclipse trains. 

The Boston and Maine Railroad 
also capitalized the eclipse with 
special trains and special advertis- 
ing matter. 
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Steamship companies were es- 
pecially awake to the possibilities 
of the eclipse. Special excursions 
were featured by a number of 
ther 

Outside of New England—in 
Ne York, for example, where 
the eclipse was only 95 per cent 
pure—the solar system cast its 
shadow on advertising to a lesser 
degree. On the day of the event 
the expected appearance of the 

“eclipse” in a lot of the 
advertising copy was ful- 


\Vanamaker’s department store 
advertised an “Eclipse Tea” be- 
tween three and four in the after- 
noon with the privilege of a guest 
card to the Wanamaker roof to 
view the sight. 

letro-Goldwyn- Mayer's new film 
Strange Interlude” was scheduled 

open on the night of eclipse 

superseding “Grand Hotel” 

the Astor Theatre. This gave 
an opportunity for a novel adver- 
tisement in which the sign for 

“Strange Interlude” was shown 
passing over the “Grand Hotel” 
sign, just as the moon passed over 
the sun. The caption read, “The 
eclipse that Broadway saw last 
night.” 

\nother motion picture adver- 
tiser took advantage of the ocular 
concentration on the heavens to 
hire an airplane to fly over the 
midtown section of New York 
trailing a large streamer. 

To this impartial observer the 
industry which fell down on 
eclipse opportunities for advertis- 
ing seemed to be the book people. 
\ look through the papers failed 
to reveal any amount of advertis- 
ing of books dealing with astron- 
omy or eclipses. To one who has 
tried to explain, by means of a 
cantaloupe, an orange and a lemon, 
the intricacies of an eclipse to an 
inquisitive eight-year old young- 

advertising of some books on 

subject might have helped al- 
leviate the mental strain and in- 
feriority complex that resulted. 


With Ronalds 


Eric Hartell, formerly with G. Allen 
Reeder, Inc.. has joined the Ronalds 
\dvertising Agency, Ltd., of Montreal 
and Toronto, as an account executive. 


’ 


Frigidaire to Introduce Lower 
Price Unit 

The fall advertising and sales pro- 
motion campaign of the Frigidaire Cor- 
poration will feature a new model which 
will sell for the lowest price in the com- 
pany’s history. 

This model, which will sell for $112, 
plus freight but with Federal tax in- 
cluded, has been developed to bring the 
company’s product within the reach of 
prospects around the $100 price level. 

This lower price model, backed up by 
extensive advertising and merchandising 
will, according to H. W. Newell, vice- 
president in charge of sales, be the back- 
bone of the company’s business improve- 
ment program this fall. 


Advertising on Traffic Markers 

The Universal Traffic Signal Company, 
Tulsa, Okla., is developing its patented 
“stop” and “‘slow’’ trafic markers as a 
new advertising medium. 

In lieu of paying cash for this equip- 
ment, municipalities are to grant the 
right to utilize the backs or reverse sides 
of these patented signals for advertis- 
ing. purposes. 

E. Whitman is president of the 
uaneae Ray Sherry is first vice- 
sresident. H. V. Bennett is secretary. 
ion Watts-Advertising, Inc., of Tulsa, 
is directing promotion of the new pro- 
ject. 


R. E,. Copeland, Publisher, 


“Intercollegiate Sports 

R. E. Copeland, editor of Intercolle- 
giate Sports, New York, is now also 
qgtiter of that magazine. William F. 

Jallace has been made advertising di- 
rector and executive manager. He was 
formerly with the New York Evening 
Graphic. 


L. Marshall Joins L. H. 


Hartman Agency 

W. L. Marshall has joined the Phila- 
delphia office of the L. H. Hartman Co., 
Inc., New York, advertising agency. For 
a number of years he was director of 
advertising and sales promotion of the 
Victor Talking Machine Company and 
RCA Victor Company. 


“Automobile Digest” Appoints 
J. A. Ahlers in Detroit 


J. A. Ahlers has been appointed ad- 
vertising representative in the Detroit 
territory for the Automobile Digest, Cin- 
cinnati. He was for eight years sales 
engineer of The Cincinnati Ball Crank 
Company. More recently, he was adver- 
tising manager of that company. 


C. F. Denny with Berming- 


ham, Castleman & Pierce 

Cary F. Denny, formerly with Kelly, 
Nason & Roosevelt, has joined the staff 
of +=) Castleman & Pierce, 


Inc., New York advertising agency. 
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more power 





7 UT my husband 

wants—”’ that’s the 
shadow between salesman and 
sale. Until husband and wife 
think alike, the bank holds 
the money. 

Car buying is a good ex- 
ample. The wife may seem to 
decide, for she does most of 
the exclaiming. But behind 
her is the shadow of her hus- 
band, peering under the hood, 
trying to chisel the price or 
wanting to “think it over,” 
ready at any moment to kill 
the sale if his enthusiasm does 
not coincide with hers. 


Cars aren’t sold in the show- 
room—they are sold back 
home in the living-room. 
Months of eager planning pre- 
cede the down-payment. And 
when she wants one car and 
he wants another, the sale is 
more than likely to hang fire. 


Instead of having her get 
automobile ideas from one 
magazine, and him from an- 
other, how much better for 





THE SHADOW OF A MAN STANDS 
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them both to learn about one 
car from a magazine they both 
like to read. 







That isn’t theory. It has 
been demonstrated over and 







over again that a Family 
Group magazine is a powerful 
influence in bringing the whole 
family to a common under- 
standing, conviction and desire 







for any product related to the 





happiness and comfort of all. 






Redbook is a Family Group 
It offers the uni- 






magazine. 
versal appeal of great fiction. 
It is read by men and women 
—young and old—in almost 
exactly equal numbers. Every 
thousand copies, by an actual 
count, are read by 1480 women 
and 1420 men. And get this 
big point—Redbook carries 
your message to both sexes 
for 30% less than it costs to 
reach one sex alone through 
other media! 














Sell the family and you sell 
all. Redbook Magazine, 230 
Park Avenue, New York City. 
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What Groucho Says 


If You Are Timid, Don’t Read This 


EP, we're feeling pretty good. 

No, we haven’t had any big ad- 
ditions to our billings, but we are 
getting scared of being afraid. 

Queer thing what fear has done 
to advertising the last few years. 
Just figure it out. It’s made hun- 
dreds of advertisers quit when 
they needed it most. 

It’s made copy writers put out 
the blamedest lot of bunk that ad- 
vertising ever saw, just because 
they thought that people who 
wanted truth wouldn’t believe it if 
they got it. 

It’s made bankers hoard money 
without profit instead of loaning it 
ata profit. 

It's made publishers afraid to 
chop circulation down to sensible 
size for fear that advertisers would 
think they were going down. 

It's made producers fire the kind 
of people they need for customers 
and so cut down the possibility of 
people buying their stuff. 

It's made bigger liars of poli- 
ticians than even such guys ever 
were before. The very same guys 
were “dry” from fear a few years 
ago and now they are getting “wet” 
from fear. 

It’s made 99 per cent of our 
leaders in editing, advertising, art 
and education quit being profes- 
sionals who stimulated and im- 
proved public taste and just be 
scared-to-death panderers to a 
lower and lower kind of taste. 

Here's how it works. We got 
three fine brothers in our golf club. 
They are swell players. If they 
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Accounts to Fairall 
Agency 

The Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Des Moines, will launch a 
business expansion and advertising cam- 
paign this fall in eiehteen States of the 
Middle West and West. Fairall & Com- 
pany, advertising agency also of Des 
Moines, have been appointed to direct 
the advertising which will use insurance 
publications, newspapers and direct mail. 

The Fairall agency has also been ap- 
pointed to direct a campaign for the 
Chas. Hewitt & Sons Company, Des 
Moines, featuring Strongheart, Opal and 
Iowa Maid canned food products. 


New 


play privately for a quarter a 
hole, for fun, they play a glorious 
game, sure and steady. If they 
play in tournaments, they’re almost 
sure to be off their game. 

Fear of the public, nothing but. 
Nobody looking at them, they are 
grand golfers; somebody watching 
them, they lose their stuff. 

That’s this fear thing reduced to 
its lowest terms. 

Why harp on fear? You sure 
hit a bull’s-eye with that question. 
I suppose the answer is that we 
otta know what the thing is we 
gotta lick. 

Biz has got it partly licked now, 
Why? Cuz it’s getting harder to 
scare men (you and me and the 
other fellow), with the poor-house 
bogey. We been bust but we ate 
and wore clothes. We've seen 
paper profits turn to paper ashes, 
and still we eat and can grin ata 
good joke when it comes. 

Mebbe you noticed that I haven't 
talked much about fear till I 
thought the time had come when 
we got fear on the run. 

Statistics say that 99 billion lies 
are being told every hour—of these 
all but about a million are told 
because of fear. The other mil- 
lion? Oh, I guess those are told 
on account of love. 

Now when you come to think 
of it, that’s fear, too. When a guy 
tells a girl how much more beat- 
tiful she is than anybody else, it’s 
because he fears she won't fall for 
him unless he smears it on. 

GroucHo. 
+ + 


R. V. 


Cline Forms Own 
Business 


Russel V. Cline, for seventeen years 
with the Firestone Tire & Rubber Com 
pany, of which he was advertising mar 
ager, has established at Akron, Ohio, the 
Cline Advertising Company. Head quar- 
ters are at 109 North Union Street. | 

Mr. line was more recently w 
The Sweeney & James Company, 
land, as an account executive and th 
Carpenter Advertising Company, also of 
Cleveland, as vice-president. 

The R-C-A Rubber Company, Akron 
has appointed the new agency to direc 
its advertising account. 
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Aone with the display 
of the world’s most recent 
scientific discoveries will 


be introduced a new and 


compelling type of out- 


door advertising. 


A CENTURY 
OF PRIERESS 





Colorful Posters 
will serve as 
Miniature 


Billboards 


upon the chairs and 
benches that provide 
seating for the multi- 
tudes of visitors. 


The distribution of this 
seating on the terraces, 
along the promenades, 
drives, waterfronts, andi 
about the grounds, will fat 


impress your productsiithmes 
upon the largest number§. 

of prospective buyers ever B “a 
to assemble. 


MILLIONS OF PEOPLE WILL 
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BEERESSED BY THIS ADVERTISING 


MORE SALES AT A 
LOWER COST 
THAN EVER BEFORE 


A Century of Progress officials conservatively estimate the 
attendance at the Exposition will be in excess of fifty mil. 
lion people, or an average daily attendance of better than 
350,000, this figure being based on the gate receipts at 
former Expositions. 


These visitors will come with a will to learn, and ina 
mood to spend. By displaying your advertising story on 
the panels of the seating, placed where it will be seen by 
the milling throngs of spenders, they will be reminded of 
your product and buy it. 


This colorful poster effect on the front and back panels of 


the seating is the most direct form of advertising that has 
ever been offered—presented in a manner which will indel- 
ibly stamp it upon the minds of the millions of prospective 
buyers, from early morning ‘till late at night. This urge 
will immediately prove itself by the ‘‘ringing up of the 
cash register.’’ Never before has such an opportunity been 
presented to reach so many live buyers, at such a low cost. 


There will be NO other outdoor 
advertising on the Fair Grounds. 


Because of the limited number of these panels available, 
we suggest that you write us at once regarding your 
requirements. 


OUTDOOR CENTURY OF 
PROGRESS ADVERTISING 


(Division of The Standard Manufacturing Co.) 
120 South La Salle Street Chicago 














Adventures of a High-Grade Job 
Seeker 


He Believes Manufacturers Are Overlooking Great Opportunity to Get 


Good Men Cheap 


[EprtortaL Note: This letter, 
for obvious reasons, is printed 
without a signature. It is the sin- 
cere, troubled, wondering protest of 
an $18,000-a-year man who can’t 
get work—even at a greatly re- 
duced stipend. The writer doesn’t 
think his case unique. Is he 
wrong? | 


1s 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 

For seventeen years I was asso- 
ciated with the automotive industry, 
and with the —— Automobile 
Company in particular, eleven years 
of which I served as general sales 
manager in charge of national dis- 
tribution. 

I resigned in 1926 and formed my 
own distributing organization and 
conducted it successfully for four 
years. I showed a reasonable profit 
each year. In 1930 I disposed of 
my interests at a profit, which I 
helieve indicates that I was not en- 
tirely a dud. 

I have always worked hard, 
saved a reasonable sum monthly, 
and invested like others do, but al- 
ways consulted the bank before 
making purchases, thinking I was 
getting the best advice possible. 
Well, my investments shrunk like 
everyone else’s, and as a result I 
found myself forced to live on my 
savings for sixteen months. 

You might wonder how a man 
with my experience would tolerate 
a condition of this kind. Don’t get 
the idea I have made no effort. It 
is safe to say I have interviewed 
and written to well over 500 con- 
cerns, and still am without means 
of earning my grocery bill. 

I have earned as much as $18,000 
per year, but am ready to adjust 
myself to present-day conditions if 
I have the chance. I am willing to 
work at anything where I can 
secure a return for my efforts. 

Employment agencies for execu- 
tives never had appealed to me be- 
cause I never had occasion to use 
one, so I at first passed them up. 
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Finally I did go to one man who 
was reputed to be the best in his 
line. He collected $200 for special 
service and shortly afterward went 
into bankruptcy. 

As one agency has been advertis- 
ing rather regularly, I decided 
when in New York this spring to 
look it up. Its promises to line me 
up so promptly on payment of $150 
for a special campaign sounded 
rather fishy considering general 
business conditions. I checked it up 
on statements about a position it 
secured for one man whom I knew 
very well and found it had told me 
outright lies. I passed that up. 

Everything loose seems to be a 
racket. For instance, one man tele- 
phoned me recently that I had been 
recommended by one of the banks 
as just the man he wanted. His 
proposition was a specialty distribu- 
torship, a change machine to be 
sold at retail to merchants, restau- 
rants, etc., at $55 instead of the 
usual price of over $200 asked for 
one well-known make. 

I looked it over, and it had a 
good deal of merit, but I felt that 
under these conditions the merchant 
would probably make his own 
change just now, rather than pay 
out $55 for what might be termed 
a luxury. I turned it down, because 
the sales representative frankly 
stated that he was on a commission 
basis, and that after a distributor 
was secured, they would step on his 
tail properly for business. 

Another man, however, without 
the proper experience in merchan- 
dising did take it on, and was 
promptly shipped 100 machines at 
$25 each sight draft attached to bill 
of lading. He built up a sales force 
out of cash register salesmen, life 
insurance men, etc., and promptly 
lost his force. 

He was forced to pay $50 salary 
to get men out on the proposition. 
With three weeks’ intensive effort, 
not one single machine has been 
sold, and the distributor is sitting 
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here with 100 machines in the ware- 
house and a contract for 6,600 ma- 
chines over a three-year period. 
Another concern in New York 
wrote the Chamber of Commerce 
stating it had a public utility to sell. 
It did not state what it was, but 
asked to have a man recommended. 
I was recommended. No reply, 
not even a thank you letter for the 
information. I checked the com- 
pany up and found it had been in 
business twenty days in New York, 
and had an advertising service to 
sell. Do you call that a public util- 
ity? I call it misrepresentation. 
Everyone seems to want to get 
an iron-bound contract for a few 
thousand dollars’ worth of mer- 
chandise before you even find out 
if it is salable in the territory. 
One man with an unheard of 
specialty oil wanted a distributor 
who would buy a carload for cash. 
He wanted more money for the 
product than national advertisers 
are getting for theirs, and was 
peeved when it was suggested that 
it might be difficult to get distribu- 
tors to finance an oil specialty busi- 
ness. 


Where to Find an 
Opening Wedge? 


Am I on the sucker list? Am I 
all wrong in my deductions, or 
what is the trouble? I have known 
how to work in the past. I think 
I am in my right mind at present 
and know how to work now. What 
am I going to do to get an opening 
wedge where it is up to me to pro- 
duce results for someone or quit? 

It seems to me that reliable con- 
cerns who have a real merchandis- 
ing program could secure some 
very high-grade men for their 
forces at this time, if they go at it 
in the right way. 

But why should a man with 
dwindling finances spend his own 
savings to run his car or pay small 
hotel bills in going over the terri- 
tory, to build up prestige and busi- 
ness for a concern that is not will- 
ing to play fair with its sales 
force? 

While I haven’t seen anything 
along this line, it would seem that 
many men like myself must be 
thinking in the same channels. Or 
am I the one, unique, unusual case? 
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Mr. Lennen Speaks Up 
Lennen & Mitcuett, Inc. 
New Yorx 

Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I follow with interest the “Four Ad 
vertisements I Like” series in Printers 
Ink Montuiy. I have been happy t 
note that two or three of my esteemed 
contemporaries who have contributed t 
this series have picked out Lennen & 
Mitchell advertisements. 

One of these days I will take a crac} 
at this subject, when I feel very hot 
about a quartet of ads. 

In the numerous articles you publis! 
about the comic strip in advertising, it 
never seems to occur to the writers t 
give credit to Old Gold and Lennen & 
Mitchell for having originated an 
pioneered the cartoon strip in national 
advertising. 

Long before the thought ever occurre 
to the distinguished agencies who are 
now so diligently pushing this idea, Clare 
Briggs was doing cartoon advertisements 
for Old Gold. His “When a fella needs : 
friend,” and “Ain’t it a grand and 
glorious feeling?” not only put Old Gold 
over but put the cartoon on the map i: 
an advertising way 

It’s funny how eet lived is the aver 
age memory! The Clare Briggs’ advertis 
ing ran in 1,500 daily newspapers for 
two years, 1927 and 1928. 

Puitie W. Lennen, 
President 


G. O. Browne with Midland 
Company 

G. O. Browne, recently vice-president 
and associate publisher of the South 
Bend, Ind., News-Times, has joined the 
Midland Company of Indianapolis, Ind 
Mr. Browne, who was at one time di 
rector of the “Say It with Flowers” 
campaign of the florist industry, will b: 
vice-president of the Midland concer: 
which will specialize in national co- 
operative advertising compaigns. 


To Publish “Mode for Men” 


Mode for Men is the name of a new 
magazine published by the Denise Pub 
lications, New York, and headed by 
Samuel P. Levy, publisher of Mod: 

he new magazine will have controlled 
circulation among men’s and boys’ wear 
buyers, merchandise managers and 
fabric and clothing manufacturers. The 
new magazine will feature the use of 
actual cloth swatches on the advertising 
and editorial pages. 


F. L. Engel with Phelps 
Agency 

Frank L. Engel, for the last seventeen 
years vice-president of the Kirtland 
Engel Company, Chicago advertising 
agency, has become associated with Nor- 
man J. Phelps and Fred W. Phelps, 
partners in Norman J. Phelps Advertis 
ing, also of Chicago. A new corporatior 
will be formed with these men as 
principals. 
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FOUR times within recent years, other 
publications have attempted to enter the 
morning field in Detroit, in which The 
Free Press has occupied an impregnable 
position for more than a ccentury. Each at- 
tempt has been a failure. This clearly indi- 
cates that the history of The Free Press, both 
past and present, must be one of continuous 
public approval of sound principles of jour- 
nalism, and far-reaching public acceptance. 
With an editorial program that has won three 
national awards for newspaper excellence 
within one year, and with the absorption of 
certain Detroit Mirror features of merit, The 
Free Press is pleased to announce a very sub- 
stantial increase in its circulation. PRES- 
ENT AVERAGE NET PAID DAILY 
CIRCULATION, NOW BEING IN EX- 
CESS OF 220,000. The stability of an in- 
stitution like The Free Press, coupled to a 
circulation reaching practically every 
home able to respond to advertising, is 
your surest guarantee as an advertiser of 
successful selling in Detroit, without 


waste and at lowest cost. THE 
DETROIT FREE PRESS 






Direct Mail Association to Hold 


Sales Clinic 


Program for New York Convention Is Built to Broadcast Usable Ideas 


HE program for the annual 
convention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association to be held 
at New York on October 5, 6 and 
7 has been completed. Here it is: 


October 5, afternoon general session: 
Lee H. Bristol, vice- -president, Bristol- 
Myers Company, “Advertising’s Biggest 
Opportunity, and a Challenge to Direct 
Mail”; Kenneth Goode, “How to Turn 
People into Gold,’ and a dramatized 
demonstration of the ‘Six Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Salesmanship,” by Borden and 
Busse. 

October 6, morning: John Caples, Bat- 
ten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., 
“Headlining for Action”; S. H. Gieller- 
up, Marschalk & Pratt, Inc., “Testing 
Copy for Greatest Action”; Stuart 
Cowan, Cowan & Dengler, Inc., “Buyers 
Minds Are the Market,” and Ralph 
Leavenworth, advertising manager of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., “How 
to Get Action by Balancing the Adver- 
tising Program, with the Right Kind of 
Co-ordination of All Mediums.” 

October 7, afternoon: Walter J. Daily 
sales promotion manager, Electric Re. 
frigeration Department of the General 
Electric Co., ‘“‘You Need a Selling Plan 
to Sell, and to Help Men Sell’; Dale 
Wylie, sales promotion manager, Iron 
Fireman Mfg. Co., “How We Turn Iron 
into Gold by Advertising and Salesman- 
ship,”’ and P. J. Kelly, assistant general 
sales manager, B. F. Goodrich Rubber 
Co., “What Direct Mail as a Selling 
Medium Means in the Distribution of 
Merchandise, and How We Use It.’ 

Better Letters session: Robert K. Orr, 
president, Wolverine Insurance Co., 
Lansing, Mich., “How We _ Increased 
Our Business 55 Per Cent in 1931 with 
Letters, and How We Write Them’; 
Mansfield Mills, Mills-Wolf, Inc., Tulsa, 
“How Novel Letter-Ideas Get Action in 
1932"; Harold Stedfeld, H. L. Stedfeld 
Co., New York, “How to Put Selling 
Appeal into Your Physical Presentaticn” ; 
Carroll Rheinstrom, vice-president, Lib- 
erty, “‘Putting Pulling Power into Your 
Copy, ” and Kenneth Dyke, advertising 
manager, Johns-Manville Corporation, 
“How Sales Letters Fit into Our Na- 
tional Advertising Campaign.” 

House magazine de partmental : Edward 
Olson, editor of “The Dutch Boy 
Painter-Carter Times,” will preside over 
this session, opening it with a discussion 
on whether the house magazine is worth 
what it costs these days. H. Bertram 
Lewis, vice-president of the Commercial 
Credit Corporation, Baltimore, will dis- 
cuss ‘‘How the House Magazine Can 
Develop Useful Selling Ideas for the 
Dealer.” 

Marx S. Kaufman, editor of “The 
Modern Home,” issued by the May Oil 
Burner Corporation, Baltimore, will take 
up the subject of selling to the modern 


home with a house magazine. Henry 0 
Pattison, of the Doughnut Machiner 
Corporation, New York, will discuss 
methods of cutting costs in house mag: 
zine planning and production. 

Retail departmental; This meeting wi 
be an open clinic for the department 
store, small retail store and _ specialt 
stores of all kinds. | 

Industrial advertising departmental 
Speakers will be: Saunders Norvell 
president, Remington Arms Co.; Pri 
fessor George B. Hotchkiss, of New 
York ggg ek Charles S. Trott, sales 
manager, Parker-Kalon Corp.; W. N 
Thomas, advertising manager, Sargent 
& Company; Charles F. Radley, Oakit 
Products, Inc., and R. C. Pickett, of th 
Advertisers Service Bureau, Chicago 

Financial adve rtising departmenta 
Sheldon L. Stirling, Union & New Have: 
Trust Co.; Jacob Kushner, U. S. Trust 
Co., Paterson, N. J., and Tracy M 
Purse, The Purse Co., Chattanooga, Ten: 

A new feature will be a group 
meeting of social service workers 
for whose assistance a round table 
forum will be held to answer ques- 
tions on layout, reduction of mail- 
ing costs, building of lists, etc. 

The plan board sessions tried out 
at the last convention, will be re- 
peated this year, under the direc- 
tion of Leonard J. Raymond, of 
Dickie-Raymond, Inc., Boston. 

This meeting will resemble a 
typical plan board meeting of an 
advertising agency with ten adver- 
tising specialists on the platform in 
addition to the speakers. 

The first problem will be “De- 
veloping a Business Travel Plan- 
ning Service” and, taking the part 
of the advertising manager present- 
ing the plan, will be Robert J 
Smith, of the American Airways, 
St. Louis. The second problem will 
be completed by Gordon Laurence, 
advertising and sales promotion 
manager of the L. C. Smith & 
Corona Typewriters, Inc., whose 
subject will be “Securing Dealer 
Co-operation for a New Model.” 


— . sere 
J. I. Gaffney with “The 
. ° ” 
American Hairdresser 
John I. Gaffney, formerly Eastern 
manager for the Periodical Publishing 
Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., has 
joined the advertising staff of The 
American Hairdresser, New York. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd St. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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HERE is no better guide to a 
newspaper’s importance in its 
community than its classified ad- 
vertising section. 


That represents the public’s esti- 
mate of the value of its circula- 
tion—both quantity and quality. 


For that reason the figures of 
Classified Advertising in the 
Washington (D. C.) Star for 
the month of July are illumi- 
nating. 


In want advertising alone 
Che Star was fifth in the entire 
United States according to fig- 
ures furnished by Media Rec- 
ords; but under all headings of 
Classified Advertising The Star 
printed 373,017 lines which was 
4.675 lines MORE THAN 
THE COMBINED CLASSI- 
FIED LINEAGE OF THE 
FOUR OTHER WASHING- 
TON NEWSPAPERS. 


There is only ONE newspaper 
needed to cover the Washington 
Market THOROUGHLY, and 
that’s he Star —Evening and 
Sunday. 
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THE NEW McCALL’S 


combining a proven editorial appeal 


7 years of magazine develop- 

ment have marked the transition 
from the original magazines of so 
called standard makeup with a com- 
plete separation between editorial 
and advertising through the steps 
of opening up the advertising sec- 
tion by introducing runovers and 
later by starting feature articles in 
the back of the book. Each of these 
developments being designed to 
make magazines more useful to their 
readers and advertisers. 

But still women’s magazines 
have not fully realized their greatest 
possibilities for service. It has re- 
mained for McCall's to introduce 
the next logical step which at last 
makes possible the ultimate in ser- 
vice and usefulness of a women’s 
magazine to its readers and to its 
advertisers. 

All during its years of growth 
—of editing a magazine always a 
little better—of gearing it always a 
little closer to the needs of its read- 
ers—McCall’s has been constantly 
searching for the NEW IDEA. 

In this search for the new idea, 
McCall’s established one very defi- 
nite and fundamental fact, namely— 
that women have an interest in ad- 
vertising closely approaching their 
interest in the magazine's editorial 
content. 

And that—as magazines im- 
proved editorially and as advertising 


improved in attractiveness and use. 
fulness to the readers so each was 
tending to divert interest from the 
other rather than lending their com- 
bined strengths toward intensifying 
interest in each other. 

It was obvious therefore that 
neither the magazine nor the adver. 
tising could hope to realize their 
full measure of effectiveness until 
editorial was correlated with edito- 
rial and advertising with advertising 
and each with the other. 

This fact finds confirmation in 
a basic selling principle. 

A principleas true for the editor 
in selling his magazine to his read- 
ers as it is true for the advertiser or 
the department, drug or grocery 
store selling to its women custom- 
ers. Namely, that— 


WOMEN THINK IN RELATED TERMS, 
AND THE SUREST AND QUICKEST 
WAY OF MOVING TO ACTION IS 
TO FOSTER AND CAPITALIZE A 
KNOWN INTEREST. 


Successful department stores recog: 
nize this principle, and capitalize 
it in their business, as witness 
the growth of ensemble selling. 
Nystrom in his “Economics of Re- 
tailing” states it as follows: 


The arrangement of the store is 
often the factor that makes or 
breaks success. The merchandise 


IN THE NEW McCALL'S, INTEREST |S ALWAYS 
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L’S Establishing a Basic Improvement 


in Women’s Magazine Publishing 


peal with a basic merchandising Principle! 


























and use. must be arranged in groups thet If it was logical to group all 
each was permit of making a sale of more women’s interests in one magazine 
from the than one item. Goods that go (and the history of women’s maga- 
heir com- together in actual use are there- zines proves it was) then the next 
tensifying fore generally grouped together.”’ logical step was to re-arrange and 

Successfull selling is built on group these interests within the 
fore that If capitalizing a mood or an interest, magazine in conformity with the 
the adver- Hind to the degree this is done, to proven merchandising principle of 
lize theit JM that degree is the sale made or lost. related thought and related interests. 
ess until Expand the interest—surround And that is what McCall's has 
ith edito- Hi the prospect with related items and done. 


ivertising Hi the sale is made. Change the inter- Now all related subjects are 
est—alter the mood and the sale grouped together under these three 


mation in main interests— 


may be lost. 

The new McCall's is as different 
the editor Hi from the old women’s magazines as 1. NEWS AND FICTION. 
his read: Biihe modern department store is from 


yertiser Of Miche old general store. d ‘de i he R 
f grocery McCall's established editorial and outside interests— the Ro- 


Everything about recreation 


1 Custom Boolicy catering to women’s known mance of Life—is grouped to- 
interests — 1. of fiction and news — gether. 2. HOMEMAKING. 
— 2. of the home and related subjects — 
, BB. of personal appearance—upon which 
QUICKEST Bit cai) success bas been built, bas not (Foods — Household Manage- 
CTION 1S Boon altered. ment — Diet — Child Health — 
FALIZE A The merchandise is the same, 

but better and more attractively dis- : : 
a played, with the store re-arranged form another grouping behind 
capitalixe the convenience of the customer its own specially designed cover. 
: oles pnd to make it possible to sell more 3. STYLE AND BEAUTY. 
> selling goods by bringing together all re- 
ian of Be ated editorial matter and advertising 
inder these three basic interests of | pearance (Fashions—Cosmetics 


Everything about the home 


Entertainment — Decoration ) 


Everything about personal ap- 


mn —Accessories) form still a third 
store is All that a woman wants from > hind i 
akes or ef Magazine can be put under one grouping behind its own spe- 


bandise [pf these heads. cially designed cover. 


WAYS FOWARD—NOT AWAY FROM—YOUR PRODUCT! 
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Straight into every sales territory with a single effort! 


NEW METHOD MAKES RADIO 
MORE ADAPTABLE for advertising 


THE SIMPLICITY of this new 
method. Programs may be broad- 
cast in any or every locality in the 


country, with full assurance of uni- 
form quality and with a single effort. 


THE ECONOMY of this new 
method. By eliminating the prob- 
lem of time and space, we are able 
to offer the advertiser an efficiency 
that will challenge from the view- 
point of cost every other method 
for broadcasting over more than 
one station. 


THE BEAUTY of this new method. 
It doubles the tone range. It makes 
the program ring out true and clear. 
Sound scientists of the Bell Labo- 
ratories have produced this result 
after 6 years of work. 


e 


Every advertiser should 
know about this new 
method of the World 
Broadcasting System 
employing the latest 
Western Electric equip- 
ment. The new method 
brings the use of radio 
up-to-date, makes it avail- 
able for today’s adver- 
tising problems. We shall 
gladly cooperate with 
every advertiser or his 
agency so that he may 
know the facts. 


WORLD BROADCASTING SYSTEM, INc. 
50 West 57th Street, New York City 


179 King St., W., Toronto 1040 North Las Palmas Ave., Hollywood, Cal. 
Washing Bidg., Washing D.C. 6-242 General Motors Bldg., Detroit 
Production Studios : New York, Washington, Hollywood 
SOUND STUDIOS OF NEW YORK, INC. (SUBSIDIARY OF WORLD BROADCASTING 
SYSTEM, INC.) WESTERN ELECTRIC LICENSEE 
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You Can Be Interesting and 
Technical at the Same Time 


Industrial Booklets Too Often Obscure the Meat of the Sales Message 
by Overlooking the Value of Readability 


By Ben Berfield 


PEAKING historically, experi- 

mentation has demonstrated 
conclusively that it is neither es- 
sential nor necessary to employ 
polysyllabic words to create inter- 
est with the individual who pos- 
sesses a technical mentality. 

Since this is so, why do so many 
industrial advertisers seem to feel 
that they must use sentences like 
the one I have just written when 
they prepare so-called sales mate- 
rial to go to engineers and pur- 
chasing agents? Admitting that 
the purchasing agent of a large 
plant can’t be stampeded off his 
feet-by pure ballyhoo the fact re- 
mains that even he prefers to read 
something interesting. Being a 
pretty direct sort of fellow him- 
self he rather likes messages that 
go straight to the point. 

Recently out of a group of more 
than 100 samples of industrial sales 
literature I picked ten at random. 
I counted the number of words in 
the first sentences in each book 
and then the number of words in 
those sentences which were of 
three or more syllables. Here are 
the results tabulated—the number 
of the booklet, number of words 
in the first sentence, number of 
multi-syllable words: No. 1, 24-8; 
No. 2, 17-6; No. 3, 28-7; No. 4, 
24-8; No. 5, 26-9; No. 6, 20-8; 
No. 7, 17-5; No. 8, 20-2; No. 9, 
23-6; No. 10, 32-6 

Note that there wasn’t an open- 
ing sentence less than seventeen 
words in length and that out of 
the ten sentences more than 27 
per cent of the words were three 
syllables or better. 

Furthermore each sentence was 
a straight declarative sentence and 
six commenced with phrases such 

“Recognition has long been ac- 
corded,” or “Only in comparatively 
recent years.” History seemed to 
be the long suit of the copy writer 


but I'll lay a small bet that it 
hasn't a great deal of appeal for 
the engineer or purchasing agent. 

In sharp contrast was what I 
found in ten booklets prepared by 
general advertisers for consumer 
use. Here there were only two 
openings longer than twenty words, 
with the majority under fifteen. 
One sentence had four words of 
three syllables or more, three had 
two such words, while six had 
none. 

All of this may seem to be a lot 
of fuss about such apparently un- 
important things as opening sen- 
tences—and, of course, it is. How- 
ever I am making the fuss to point 
out what ought to be an important 
fact in the preparation of indus- 
trial sales material: Many a strong 
message is being fogged over by 
advertisers who, because they are 
talking to technical minds, believe 
that they must use the style and 
language of the thesis. 


Into Another 
Pasture 


Let’s jump over to another pas- 
ture for a moment—that is if we 
can vault that forbidding, poly- 
syllabic fence. Here we find a 
book issued by the Republic Steel 
Corporation. It’s title is, “Toncan 
Iron Pipe for Permanence.” 

The cover is attractive, simple, 
inviting. Turn it back and you 
find a foreword which, although it 
is long, tells simply and directly 
what the book is about and why it 
should be interesting. 

On the next two pages this book 
goes historical—a dangerous prac- 
tice, but in this case a practice 
from which the curse is removed 
by the elimination of any ponder- 
ous words and the use of a simple, 
interesting style. In addition there 
are seven little pictures to appeal 
to the eye-minded. Isolated as it 
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is, the purchasing agent can take 
it or leave it. 

Still mildly historical the book 
devotes a page to the development 
of Toncan Iron. Again simple 
text, again a picture. 

The next page is headed, “Its 
Advantages as a Pipe Material” 


= 


and in six brief, strong paragraphs 
the sales story is summed up. 

From that point on the company 
elaborates the sales points one by 
one—but it divides the presenta- 
tion of each point into a single 
section of the book, either a page 
or a spread. Each point is illus- 
trated and the copy is direct and 
easily written. Pictures are used 
liberally and the layout man was 
not afraid of plenty of white 
space. 

The result is a convincing pres- 
entation of the merits of Toncan 
pipe—made even more convincing 


A Two-Picture Frontispiece of 
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because it is also easily read. 

The reason this book was chosen 
as an example of what can be 
done to make the industrial book 
tell a good sales story is becaus: 
it employs all the elements that 
are so often misused and yet em 
ploys them so intelligently and 


E Everdur screws il- 
lustrated below were 
driven into an un-drilled 
white oak plank and 
screwed out without dam- 
age to the heads, slots or 
threads. A number of such 
tests, made with both hand 
and electric screw drivers, 
had the same result in 


every case 





a Booklet on Everdur Metal 


with a keen understanding of the 
value of making the advertising 
message, no matter to whom it 
goes, readable. 

Look through a series of indus- 
trial booklets and you will realize 
that you don’t have to talk much 
about illustrations these days. You 
don’t have to go back a great many 
years before you come to the 
period when industrial sales ma- 
terial was mostly charts and wood- 
cuts, cheap paper and battered 
type. Color was something used 
in paint—not in books. 

Today most industrial material 
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is as good pictorially as the mate- 
rial received by consumers and in 
many instances arresting illustra- 
tions of factory scenes make books 
that are artistically several steps 
above the general run of consumer 
literature. There are still, how- 
ever, plenty of advertisers who are 
content to let their efforts to be 
interesting stop when the pictures 
have been made. Good pictures 
are all right—but it is how they 
are handled in relation to the rest 
of the sales talk that counts most. 

Take the matter of titles. The 
majority of industrial advertisers 
seem quite content to stick the 
name of the product on the cover 
and let it go at that. They reason 
that if their material is any good 
it will be filed—and that the con- 
venience of the filer will best be 
served by a cover that carries the 
name alone. 

That is probably true in many 
cases. However, when the same 
idea: is carried over to booklets 
that are not meant for filing or, if 
they are to be filed, will not be 
kept long, the advertiser overlooks 
an opportunity to get his book a 
better reading by giving ‘it an ar- 
resting title. 

Covers of industrial booklets 
are, on the whole, almost on a par 
with the illustrations used. Many 
of them are colorful, striking, ar- 
resting. Their one weakness, as a 
rule, is the lack of a title that will 
live up to the cover design. 

Move over into the inside of 
these industrial booklets and you 
suddenly discover how often the 
advertiser loses his chance for a 
grand slam by leading a deuce. 


Every Page Has a 
Headline 


Not so with Gifford-Wood Co. 
in a recent book, “Where Profits 
Are Made in the Coal Business.” 

Here every page has its own 
headline—and each headline is 
either a sales message or a teaser 
line that will lead the eye into the 
copy. Part of the border scheme 
of each page is a top border of 
electric lights that are made to 
shine down upon the headline. 

Gifford-Wood evidently believes 
in tabulation wherever possible. 
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Take page 5. Here are five points, 
each told in seven words or less. 
Opposite each point is a picture 
illustrating it. A one-minute read- 
ing will give a ten-minute sales 
message. 

The Aluminum Company of 
America makes excellent use of 
aluminum ink as a background for 
its sales message. Chase Brass 
employs a second color to suggest 
copper as also does the Copper and 
Brass Research Association. 


What Should Be Said 
about the Plant? 


Plenty of advertisers fall down 
when they come to tell about the 
plant. They are proud of their 
factories—and just a little senti- 
mental about them, too. They 
make the mistake sometimes of 
thinking that their prospects are 
just as sentimental when, as a 
matter of cold fact, the average 
engineer or purchasing agent 
doesn’t care a lot about the fac- 
tory so long as he knows it will 
give him deliveries when he wants 
them. 

Therefore the Central Tube 
Company merits an extra pat on 
the back when it devotes a page 
to the plant and leaves at least 
half that page to perfectly good 
white space. There is an airplane 
view of the factory, a headline 
which says, “The Plant,” and 
three paragraphs—only three—of 
text which tell all that is neces- 
sary—that the plant is large, mod- 
ern and capable of filling orders 
expeditiously. 

One of the most successful de- 
vices of all to get quick attention 
is a well-planned frontispiece. 

The American Brass Company, 
in a booklet for Everdur Metal, 
uses a _ two-picture frontispiece 
with excellent effect. One illus- 
tration shows a screw being driven, 
the other two screws. The screws 
are in a second color to give the 
appearance of brass. The caption 
says, “The Everdur screws illus- 
trated below were driven into an 
un-drilled white oak plank and 
screwed out without damage to the 
heads, slots or threads. A number 
of such tests, made with both 
hand and electric screw-drivers, 
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had the same result in every case.” 

Large pictures, the second color, 
the simplicity of the text; these 
elements make a convincing and 
attention-getting opening. 

Another American Brass book- 
let uses a full-page picture of 
Enterprise, the cup racer, to point 
to the fact that Tobin Bronze was 
used on all three cup-defender 
candidates. Even the least nautical 
minded industrial reader will re- 
spond to the picture of a yacht 
under full sail. 

Plenty of ways there are to 
make a technical book interesting 
without offending the technical 
mind. To be sure it probably 
understands terms and illustrations 
that would be less than Greek to 
the average observer. To be sure 
technical men probably want to get 
down to business when they are 
reading sales literature. That doesn’t 
mean that they don’t like to have 
their reading presented to them 
interestingly. 

I wonder to how many industrial 
advertisers it has seemed significant 
that many of the most technically 
minded men are great readers of 
detective stories in their hobby 
hours. 


H. W. Allen with Derby Oil 


H. W. Allen, for the last seven years 
advertising director of the Wichita, Kans., 
Eagle, has been appointed advertising 
manager of The Derby Oil Company, 
Wichita. The company’s September 
schedules call for the use of 110 daily 
and weekly newspapers in Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Iowa. 


Death of James G. Herr 


ames G. Herr, president of the Herr 
Advertising Agency, Minneapolis, died 
last week. Mr. Herr, who had been 
active in the advertising business in 
Minneapolis for eighteen years, was 
thirty-nine years old. 


Appoints Lake-Spiro-Cohn 

The Slide-Ore Corporation, Birming- 
ham, Ala., manufacturer of a new 
household specialty, has appointed Lake- 
Spiro-Cohn, Inc., Memphis, to direct its 
advertising account. Newspapers and 
magazines will be used. 


To Represent “The Family 


Circle” in New England 

The Family Circle, New York, has 
appointed C. W. Fuller, publishers’ rep- 
resentative, as its representative in New 
England. 
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Maxwell Acquires Trenton 
Advertising Company 


The R. C. Maxwell Company, Tren- 
ton, N. J., has purchased the Trenton 
Advertising Company and its subsidia- 
ries, the Trenton Poster Advertising 
Company and the Trenton Outdoor Ad. 
vertising Company. The purchase in- 
cludes the plant and offices and all of the 
outdoor advertising units in the Trenton 
area. 

The field of operations represented in 
the combined holdings of the Maxwell 
company and the Trenton company ai 
fects four counties in New Jersey and 
one in Pennsylvania and will be con- 
ducted as the poster division of the 
Maxwell company under the name of 
the Trenton Advertising Company. 
Other divisions of the Maxwell company 
include railroad bulletins distributed 
along stern trunk lines, painted dis- 
plays in twenty States and an electri 
sign manufacturing plant at Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

The works and offices of the Trenton 
Advertising Company are being enlarged 
and will become the headquarters of all 
Maxwell interests. 


L. H. Hartman Has Phila- 
delphia Office 


The L. H. Hartman Company, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, has 
opened a Philadelphia office located in 
the Packard Building. Harry C. Grubbs, 
formerly vice-president in charge of sales 
of the Victor Talking Machine Company 
and, later, of the RCA Victor Company, 
will be in charge of the new office. 


New Accounts to Zabin 


The Carlsbad Products Corporation, 
New York, distributor in America of 
Carlsbad Salt, has appointed the Alfred 
P. Zabin Advertising Agency, New York, 
to direct its advertising account. This 
agency has also been appointed to direct 
the advertising of Johann Hoff’s Malt 
Extract. Newspapers will be used on 
both accounts. 


National Battery Sales Up 


The net income of the National Battery 
Company for the twelve months ended 
June 30 amounted to $275,542. “The 
volume of unit sales,” according to L. J. 
Shields, president of the National Bat- 
tery Company, “is running ahead of last 
year, and there is every evidence of 
sustained progress in future months.” 


Death of George D. Jones 


George Davenport Jones, president of 
the Seaman Paper Company, Chicago, 


died at that city last week. 


. He was 
sixty years of age. 


To Represent: Del Rio “News” 


The Texas Daily Press League, Inc., 
has become national representative of the 


Del Rio, Texas, News. 
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TIN 
CANS 


To some they suggest only a delicatessen dinner but Cin- 
cinnati thinks of them as bright, shiny containers, produced here 
and giving steady employment to thousands; yearly adding huge 
sums to the city’s industrial income. 


Fifty thousand tons of tin plate come down the now all- 

. year navigable Ohio to be fabricated into nearly a billion cans annu- 
, ally. All kinds and types are made which go to package foods and 
lfred other necessity products. Tin cans are essential to modern mer- 
chandising and the Cincinnati can factories today are busy filling 

the demand. The largest factory, producing three fourths of the 

city’s output, has never been shut down, except legal holidays, 


since its inception in 1901. 

The large industries of Cincinnati produce necessities . . . 
products that sell in all kinds of times . . . products that insure 
steadier employment. With a larger per capita wealth backing more 
constant payrolls why shouldn't Cincinnati be a better market? 
Your product will sell here now . . . but it will sell in larger quanti- 
ties with the help of Times-Star advertising. Use it exclusively for 
lowest actual cost... for most complete coverage... and for profit- 
able results. 


CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


New York: MARTIN L. MARSH, 60 E. 42nd Street 
Chicago: KELLOGG M. PATTERSON, 333 N. MICHIGAN 
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99% eaten at home 


HE COUNTRY GENTLEMAN 
‘Rade is a market of thor- 
oughly enjoyed and well-used 
homes. 21,114,000 meals are 
served in these homes every day 
—and Country Gentleman families 
eat 99% of their meals at home. 
Of the 1,700,000 Country Gentle- 
man families, 70% own homes, 
compared with a 46% average for 
the entire country. 

These families are outstanding 
in communities in which 40% of 
ALL retail sales originate. They 
are preferred customers of grocery 
and other stores in many of the 
centers where your salesmen are 
today competing for vitally im- 
portant business. 

The gate to this market stands 


wide open. Vertical heaping of 


advertising in publications circu- 
lating principally in congested 
areas will not reach it. Vertical 
heaping results in wasteful dupli- 
cation and provides no opportunity 
for effective coverage of the great 
market where TheCountry Gentleman 
is so influential. 

It is more than a magazine. It 
is a vital influence in the lives of 
millions, performing its special 
function in so distinguished a way 
that it stands out in their minds 
alone and apart from all other 
publications. 

The Country Gentleman is the 
key to the vast market where 
40% of retail sales originate. 
Sales quotas this year need this 
40%. Advertise in The Country 


Gentleman. 
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The Parmer, 
St. Peul, Minn. 










Gentlemen: 
Klein. 











Mr. Horace C. 





Attention: 


We are mighty happy to know that you 
are vigorously trying to bresk down the resistance 
among 







advertisers against their devoting a good 
percentage of their advertising appropriations 
in the Middle st market, and, more particularly, 
the Twin Cities area. 
Our organization covers the entire 5 


= of Minnesota and North Dakota, and parts of W rn 
Wisconsin, such as Eau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and 


Superior. 


























Numerically, 60% of our customers ere 
located in rurel towns. We estimate that between 
50% and 60% of our sales volume is done in these 
rural towns. This timate, of course, is not 
correct as far as sctual consumption of goods is 
concerned, because out of the approximate 50% 
that we sell in the Twin Cities proper, we would — 
say that 50% of that volume is agein shipped out 
into rural districts. Boiling it down, possibly 
78% of our volume is done in farming communities, 
and perhaps 85% of that volume is actually bought 


by the farmer. 
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If advertising men and advertisers 
would only realize the tremendous possibilities 
in store for them by bringing their product forci- 
bly before our rural populstion, they would never 
be hesitant about spending «@ goodly portion of 
their appropriation in this great territory that 
you and we operate in. 
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Inc., Chicago and New York 


The Weekly Sales Meeting 


It Can Be Made Worth While If Sufficient Attention Is Given to 
Program and Procedure 


NaTIONAL MineraL CoMPANY 
Curcaco 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

As an admirer and loyal reader of 
your publication, I am appealing to you 
for material and general information on 
the subject of sales conventions and sales 
meetings, with particular reference to 
procedure and programs. 


Joun H. Brapen. 


“We particular reference 
procedure and pro- 
grams” is well said for unless par- 
ticular attention is given to these 
two things, either a sales meeting 
or a convention is liable to be a 
waste of time and money. There 
is no excuse for either, unless the 
salesmen get something from them 
that will help them make more 
sales—indirectly or directly. 

The weekly sales meeting has 
less. possibilities of indirect bene- 
fits and is almost entirely de- 
pendent on a well-worked-out pro- 
gram for its success. The annual 
convention, if held at the factory, 
has one sure-fire advantage, which 
is that it brings the entire sales 
organization into intimate contact 
with the home office staff. It 
serves to overcome the difficulty 
of getting 100 per cent co-opera- 
tion from salesmen whose only 
contact with the company is 
through a branch, or sub-branch 
or some district office. 

The main purpose of a sales 
meeting is to keep the men work- 
ing in the right direction and on 
the main track, week by week. 
Generally the previous week’s work 
is reviewed and the men are set 
off on the right foot for the next 
six-day period. The annual con- 
vention is also a process of look- 
ing backward and forward—back- 
ward over the previous year and 
forward with plans of action for 
the coming year. 

The sales meeting is usually edu- 
cational on the day’s work, rather 
than on the longer outlook. It is 
a means of keeping salesmen sold 
on the product, on the industry, on 
the organization, and on the stand- 
ard sales talk and presentation, or 


demonstration. Such meetings are 
usually about evenly divided be- 
tween the educational and the in- 
spirational. They are gatherings 
to “talk shop” in a way that will 
be mutually helpful in the week 
ahead, and the wind-up usually 
puts the emphasis on something of 
inspirational nature. The head of 
a successful selling organization 
put it this way, in Printers’ INK, 
some time ago: 

“I usually close the meeting with 
a talk in which I try to get across 
in one way or another the idea of 
driving force, enthusiasm—what- 
ever name you want to give it— 
but that quality in a man’s work 
which removes it from routine and 
makes it patently worth doing; the 
quality that infects the prospect 
with a similar enthusiasm and the 
desire to buy.” 

Here, in brief, is an outline pro- 
gram for a sales meeting: 


I Roll Call. 
II Review last week’s results. 


III Have salesmen tell about inter- 
esting sales. 


IV Talk on general subject by the 
chairman. 

1. This may be something from 
the sales manual or sales bulle- 
tins, or may concern the prod- 
uct, the presentation, and any 
one of hundreds of sales prob- 
lems. 

. In order that salesmen may be 
prepared to discuss the subject, 
it is well to announce it a 
week in advance. 


V Have each salesman personally 
outline his sales program for 
the week—whom he plans to 
see, and what he plans to sell— 
so that he may have a definite 
track to follow. 


VI Inspirational wind-up, by the 
chairman. Or some salesman 
may tell about some particu- 
larly well-handled sales effort 
and how it was closed. This 
part of the program is particu- 
larly important, for it should 
send the men away feeling that 
they have got something out of 
the meeting and looking for- 
ward to the next. 


An hour is usually long enough 
for such a meeting, and it should 
be called to order promptly and 
kept to schedule so as not to cut 
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into the day’s work. The idea, as 
one sales manager phrased it, is “to 
‘arm’ salesmen with new, effective 
selling ideas and put them in the 
mood to use them to best advan- 
tage.” 

Of course, no two companies can 
work strictly to the same program 
or outline, but here is a successful 
way of handling a sales convention 
program which may be suggestive: 

I (First day). President reviews 
results of the last year and 
outlines plans for next. 

II Representative of advertising 
agency explains advertising 
plans. 

1. Salesmen invited to comment. 

III Sales promotion manager ex- 

plains what his department pur- 
poses to do in dealer helps, co- 
operation with buyers in train- 
ing their salespeople, etc., to 
re-enforce salesmen’s efforts. 

IV (Second day and on). Discussion 

of three factors with regard to 
each product. 
1. av. 
2. Put-up. 
3. Price. 
high books 
various lines 


V_ Salesmen who have 
for the year on 
tell how they do it. 


Under part IV of this program, 
it is necessary to explain that 
“quality” is first discussed on all 
products, then “put-up,” and 
lastly, “price.” Salesmen are 
urged to present ideas freely on 
all these, but must hold to the sub- 
ject; that is, they are not allowed 
to interject remarks about price 
when quality is before the meeting. 
During the quality discussions, the 
factory executives attend the 
meetings. 

In order that salesmen may par- 
ticipate fully in such a program it 
is advisable to have a printed 
schedule showing the order in 
which the various subjects will 
come up for discussion. The 
whole idea of this program is to 
induce salesmen to give as well as 
get. It is planned to turn the spot- 
light away from the executives and 
on to the salesmen. 

This sort of program has been 
used very successfully by the De 
Long Hook & Eye Co. This com- 
pany has found that some valu- 
able suggestions have come from 
salesmen, and that in another way 
sales results have benefited. When 
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the majority of the practical sug- 
gestions made by salesmen are 
adopted, the sales organization 
feels that it has a hand in making 
the tools with which it works. 
And it also feels that it has kissed 
the old alibis good-bye —[Ed. 
PRINTERS’ INK. 


Southern Publishers’ 
Committee Appointments 


The following have been appointed 
members of the business affairs com 
mittee of the Southern Newspaper Pub- 
lishers’ Association, of which D. Hilde 
Ramsey, of the Asheville, N. C., Citizen 
and Times, is chairman: 

R. B. Chandler, Mobile, Ala., Pr 
and Register; E. W. Freeman, Pine 
Bluff, Ark., Commercial; C. C. Carr, 
St. Petersburg, Fla., Times; W. |! 
Page, Columbus, Ga., Ledger and 
quirer-Sun; Wachs, Lexingtor 
Ky., Leader; Hunter Jarreau, Alexan- 
dria, La., Town Talk; W. G. Johnsor 
Jackson, Miss., News, and 

Talbot Patrick, Goldsboro, N. C. N« 
Araus; Edgar T. Bell, Oklahoma Cit 
Okla., Oklahoman and Times; J. M 
O’Dowd, Florence, S. C., News-Revie 
Albert A. Stone, Jackson, Tenn., S1 
A. E. Clarkson, Houston, Texas, Post 
R. H. Ryan, Petersburg, Va., Progres 
Index, and Luther T. Long, Huntin 
ton, W. Va., Advertiser and Hera 
Dispatch. 


New Account to Jacksonville 
Agency 


The advertising account of the Wood 


j 


Chemical Products Company, Jackson- 
ville, Fla., has been placed with the 
Associated Advertising Agency, Inc., of 
that city. Its Sunny South heart-pir e 
charcoal, a poultry conditioner, and 
Sunny South Creosote are being adver 
tised in Florida poultry journals. 


No Summer Slump for 


Milwaukee Club 


Thirty new members were added t 
the roster of the Milwaukee Advertising 
Club during July and August. Thes 
are months when advertising club activ 
ties are usually dormant, even particip 
tion by regular members being at a lo 
ebb. 


Death of Walter E. Hughes 


Walter E. Hughes, for thirty years 
business manager of the Emporia, Kans., 
Gazette, died September 5 at that city 
He was fifty-four years old. Mr. Hughes 
began working for the Gazette as 
newsboy in 1890, at the age of twelv« 
He is survived by a son, Philip, who i 
on the staff of the Gazette. 


Joins Neisser-Meyerhoft 


Charles Strand has been appointed 
production manager of Neisser-Meyer 
hoff, Inc., Milwaukee advertising agency 
He was formerly with the Dyer-Enzing 
Company, Inc. 
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Here’s How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


7h all the 
FARM and GARDEN ADVERTISING 


Appearing in Pittsburgh Sunday 
newspapers during the first six 
months of 1932 was published in 


The PITTSBURGH SUN-TELEGRAPH 
id 








In your campaign for FARM and 
GARDEN business from the fertile 
Pittsburgh market you can rely 
upon the Sun-Telegraph to pro- 
duce results. It has been, and is 
the FIRST CHOICE for Farm and 
Garden Advertising in Pittsburgh. 


The Pittsburgh 


SUN-TELEGRAPH 


NATIONALLY REPRESEN f BY 
PAUL BLOCK AN D ASSOCIATES 











A House Magazine That Outlived 
Its Usefulness 


HE Eastman Kodak Company 

has discontinued “Kodakery,” a 
little magazine containing helpful 
advice and information for amateur 
photographers. This publication 
was started some years ago when 
amateur photography was a hobby 
rather than an ally to other inter- 
ests and pastimes. The average 
price of cameras was upward of 
$10 and each purchaser became an 
immediate prospect for other items 
in the line. There seemed to be 
reason for a magazine to carry on 
their interests. 

With the change to a large vol- 
ume of box cameras, many of 
which retail under $1, and with the 
developing service available through 
thousands of stores, the interest of 
the average person is in taking 
snapshots and keeping his prints as 
a record of his activities. Most 
people spend little time in studious 
preparation for their leisure hours. 

“It is our feeling, therefore,” 
says W. B. Potter, of the Eastman 
company, “that in giving away 
‘Kodakery’ by the hundreds of 
thousands of subscriptions at a cost 
of about 5 cents per copy, we 
were investing too much money for 
camera purchasers considering the 
low camera prices and the fact that 
the cost must be paid for almost 

— 
Chicago Advertising Women’s 


Club to Resume Meetings 

L. B. Williams, director of the Cali- 
fornia Dried Fruit Institute, San Fran- 
cisco, will address the season’s first 
meeting of the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago on the evening of Sep- 
tember 20. His subject will be “Co 
operative we ee 

This year the club will hold two 
evening meetings each month, instead of 
one —— meeting and one luncheon 
meeting as before. 


J. K. Macneill with Clicquot 
Club 


J. K. Macneill is now with the Clicquot 


Ciub Company, Millis, Mass., in a sales 
promotion capacity. He was most re- 
cently with Brown & Wells, Inc., Boston, 
as pa My and advertising manager. Before 
that he was with the Wachusett Shirt 
Company and with Hewes & Potter, Inc., 
Boston, maker of Spur Ties. 


exclusively through net profits of 
extra rolls of films sold by its in- 
fluence. 

“Furthermore, it appeared that 
with photography so universal a 
hobby—half a billion snapshots per 
year—that the same amount of 
money in general media at $2 or $3 
per thousand could do more to 
stimulate our business than a con- 
centrated house magazine circula- 
tion at $50 per thousand.” 

The company was anxious not to 
create any ill-will among the sub- 
scribers for this magazine when it 
was discontinued. So a book was 
published, “The Way to Better Pic- 
tures,” especially to take care of 
subscriptions unexpired at the time 
of discontinuance of “Kodakery.” 
In addition this book is mailed out 
to people who send in “Kodakery” 
coupons which have been clipped 
from camera manuals. 

“This enables us,” declares Mr. 
Potter, “to discontinue our list and 
for a reasonable time fulfil our 
obligations to people who buy cam- 
eras with the understanding that 
they will get our magazine.” 

The new book has met with de- 
cidedly favorable comment and it is 
possible that its distribution may be 
enlarged through new plans next 
year. 

+. 
Pacific Coast Electrical Bureau 


to Hamman-Lesan 

The Hamman-Lesan Company, San 
Francisco, has been appointed to handle 
the advertising account of the Pacific 
Coast Electrical Bureau. This appoint- 
ment takes effect with the 1933 cam- 
paign which contemplates a schedule, to 
promote the use of electricity, in a group 
of regional and business papers. Head- 
quarters of the Bureau are at San 
Francisco. 


Death of J. W. Johnson 


James Wood Johnson, president of 
7 & Johnson, ew Brunswick. 

J., manufacturer of surgical prod- 
ad died last week at sea aboard the 
z= Majestic. Mr. Johnson, who was 
seventy-six years old, had formed the 
partnership of Johnson & Johnson ii 
1885 with his brother, Edward M. Johr 
son. Later another brother, the lat 
Robert W. Johnson, joined the firm 
and a corporation was formed. 
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o/ American Newspapers 


A Comparison of Leadership 
These 45 leading American Daily Newspapers, publishing only morning 
or evening editions in cities of 300,000 population or more, show the follow- 
ing City Family Coverage: 


Population Number Paid Percent- 
city PAPER Carrier of City Cir- age City 
Limits Families culation Coverage 
COLUMBUS, OHIO, DISPATCH (E) 309,335 75,447 72,034 95.4 
Toledo, Ohio, Blade 320,484 78,166 71,216 ° 
Indianapolis, Ind., News ‘= 422,666 103,089 89,965 87.2 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Times Star (E) 685,945 167,303 134, 773 . 
Buffalo, N. Y., News.. (E) 613,506 149,635 
Portland, Ore., Oregon Journal.....(E) 314,785 76,776 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Post (E) . 167,303 
Philadelphia, Pa., Bulletin (E) 507,707 
Washington, D. C., Star (E) 118,748 
Seattle, Wash., Times (E) d 95,279 
Cleveland, Ohio, Press . (E J 271,085 
St. Louis, Mo., Post Dispatch (E) : 278,437 
Milwaukee, Wis., Journal . (E) 141,036 
Los Angeles, Calif., Herald Express. .(E) 365,140 
Baltimore, Md., News , a (E) 3: 203,292 
Newark, N. J., News . (E) . 221,979 
San Francisco, Calif., Examiner .(M) x 155,417 
Minneapolis, Minn., Journal ...(E) 119,191 
Seattle, Wash., Post Intelligencer....(M) 3 95,279 
St. Louis, Mo., Globe Democrat......(M) K 278,437 
Chicago, Ill., Tribune ..(M) 3 839,126 
New Orleans, La., Times Picayune. (M) 7 115,420 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Press. . (E 248,850 
Oakland, Calif., Tribune , .. (E) 32, 105,538 
Indianapolis, Ind., Star ‘ (M) 103,089 
Detroit, Mich., News . (E) . 431,889 
Chicago, Ill, American ..- (BE) 3 y 839,126 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution .-..(M) 368, 87,973 
Atlanta, Ga., Journal... .. (E) 360,692 87,973 
Chicago, Ti, News. ..(E) 3 839,126 
Boston, Mass., Post (M) 1,924, 469,424 
Cleveland, Ohio, Plain Dealer (M) 271,085 
Cleveland, Ohio, News. : . (E) 271,085 
Pittsburgh, Pa., Sun Telegraph. . (E) 1, 9B 248,850 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Enquirer... . (M) § 167,303 
New York, N. Y., Journal. / .(E 37,3 1,740,815 
San Los Angeles, Calif., Times .(M) 97, 365,140 
iandle Detroit, Mich., Free Press. ‘ (M) 1,770,7 431,889 
Pacific Jersey gg ~ J., Journal. : .. (E) 31,72 154,079 
point- New York, » World Telegram....(E) 7,137,345 1,740,815 
cam- New York, x. ¥. Times (M) 7,137,345 1,740,815 
ile, to Brooklyn, N. Y., "Times Std. Union... (E) 2,560,401 624,488 
group New York, N. Y., Sun. ‘ .. (CE) %7,137,2 1,740,815 33 15.4 
Head- Brooklyn, N. y. Eagle Ne ceca 624,488 J 13.6 


San New York, N. Y., Herald Tribune....(M) 7,137,345 1,740,815 172,291 9.8 
Combination Newspapers not included. 
(Basis 4.1 Persons Per Family—1930 Federal Census.) 


Columbus Dispatch 


+==1 OHIO'S GREATEST HOME DAILY ==-- 


FIRST in Circulation FIRST in News FIRST in Advertising 
Total Net Paid Circulation, 131,960 for Six Months Ending, March 31, 1932 
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( ) 
with the best of the lot 


O weak-sister stations on Spot Broadcasting 

schedules. Only the best station in each city. 
Because you—not somebody else—say which 
station is to be used. 


The Shell Oil Company and the Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, among others, think that's a 
way to returnful radio advertising. And use 
Spot (individual station) Broadcasting through 
Scott Howe Bowen, Inc., pioneer in the field. 





You can have live talent with already-built-up 
local audiences, Or recordings by Byers Record- 
ing Laboratory, acknowledged the best of all. 
You give people what they want, when they want 
it, where you want it. Naturally you get bigger 
returns. 


For these and other cogent reasons Scott Howe 
Bowen place more Spot Broadcasting than any 
other organization. Let us show you how we can 
helpiyou lickztough selling problems. 





CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY 
CHICAGO DETROIT KANSAS CITY BOSTON 
OMAHA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Advertiser Has Right to Grind Own 
Axe in Dealer Helps 


His Policy Has to Be Broad, of Course, but Retailer Doesn’t Expect It 
to Be Wholly Unselfish 


New Yor« 

yr of Printers’ Ink: 

We are giving some thought to a sales 
pr ition plan, the highlights of which 
would be as follows: 

We would offer to the automotive 
tra a course of eight lessons dealing 
with the broad, general subject of ser- 
vicing our product. 

his course would go out over the 
e of our company but would bear the 
endorsement of some _ well-recognized 


scientific authority, such as a university. 
The course would contain really 
valuable information on service work and 
ularly our type of product. It 


i be impartial. 
As an inducement to the trade, 


we would offer a large-sized, engraved 
certificate to every participant who com- 
pleted the course. The certificate would 


te that the participant is a recog- 
authority and expert on servicing 
type of product. 
you tell us if other manufacturers 
have successfully employed such an idea? 


Advertising Manager. 


P&INTERS' INK has carried 
iterally hundreds of articles on 
the different ways in which vari- 

companies have attempted to 
educate their dealers. Many of 
the plans discussed have been very 
successful. 

Almost without exception, how- 
ever, the successful educational 
plans have been for specialty items 
with a relatively high retail price 
and a fairly large profit margin. 
Dealers will attend schools and 
real correspondence courses care- 
fully when they involve informa- 
tion about such things as electric 
refrigerators, stoves, automobiles, 
etc 

But the product made by this 
company represents relatively but 
a small part of the dealer’s total 
There are many ob- 
stacles in the way of convincing 
dealers that it would pay them to 
devote any considerable time to 
studying this product and _ its 
proper use. We know of no com- 
pany which has been successful in 
getting any large number of re- 
tailers interested in taking a course 
in any one minor subject. 


Dusiness, 





It seems to us that it would be 
almost impossible for this com- 
pany to conduct an _ impartial 
course. If it goes into the subject 
thoroughly, it cannot help but 
prove the superiority and merits 
of its own product. If it did at- 
tempt to point out the merits of 
other products, it would be defeat- 
ing to some extent, the work it has 
been doing on its own. 

It is our opinion, therefore, that 
if this company should decide to 
conduct a course that it should not 
disguise the fact that its prime in- 
terest is in its own products. To 
attempt to be impartial would be 
unnecessarily naive. It wouldn’t 
be fair to hide its selfish interest 
under a pretense of teaching deal- 
ers the advantages of all related 
products. 


Some Successful Dealer 
Training Methods 


Here are a few methods which 
have been successfully used by 
some manufacturers in training 
their dealers. Most of these meth- 
ods apply to larger profit items 
than the one under discussion : 

1. Traveling Laboratories. 

The Raybestos Brake Lining 
Company has an instruction car 
which goes around among auto- 
motive dealers giving correct brake 
lining service. This car is used to 
solve the company’s installation 
problem. Unless brake lining is 
properly installed, there is likely 
to be trouble. The company shows 
dealers just how to put in brake 
linings by means of equipment 
contained in this traveling car. 

This same plan has been adopted 
by other manufacturers. The 
Fleischmann Yeast Company some 
time ago conducted a school for 
bakers which traveled around the 
country. 

The principal disadvantage to 
this plan is the comparatively few 
dealers who may be called upon. 
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2. District Meetings or Conven- 
tions. 

Some companies are able, 
through their jobbers, to arrange 
for group meetings of dealers at 
which a _ factory representative 
gives a talk and demonstration. 
Here, again, the number of dealers 
who wiil attend is relatively small. 
The Perfect Circle Piston Ring 
Company has had some success 
with this plan, arranging motion 
picture shows which have been 
well atiended. 

The Armstrong Cork Company 
fitted un a large bus as an audi- 
torium and showed motion pictures 
in this inviting groups of dealers 
in the different towns that the bus 
visited. 

3. Service Manuals. 

This is by far the most popular 
method of educating dealers in the 
selling and servicing of small 
items. Motor Improvements, Inc., 
has a loose-leaf manual which each 
dealer keeps. Supplementary bul- 
letins are mailed to him at fre- 


quent intervals containing late in- 


formation about the product. 

The Coca-Cola Company has 
had considerable success with 
manuals. These deal, primarily, 
with soda fountain management. 
Of course, this company has been 
built up and the job is not to sell 
dealers on Coca-Cola, but to help 
them make a profit out of their 
stores. 

4. Factory Schools. 

This plan would not be feasible 
for a low-priced item. It would 
be too expensive and difficult to 
get very many dealers to come to 
headquarters or even to a district 
office for a course of training. 
This plan, however, has worked 
very successfully for such large 
items as refrigerators. 

5. Training by Salesmen. 

This takes a lot of time 
selling. Motion _ pictures 
quently help in this work. The 
disadvantage is obviously that 
when the salesman has gone the 
lesson is likely to be forgotten. 
When tied up with a service man- 
ual, however, which is left behind 
after the salesman’s talk some 
dealers are likely to be spurred to 
action. 


from 
fre- 
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6. Correspondence Courses. 

A number of companies have 
been successful in selling such 
courses. An enrolment fee assures 
more interest on the part of the 
dealer. 
he is more likely to put it aside. 
On the other hand, garagemen are 
more likely to believe that the; 
know enough about servicing this 
item without being taught by an or- 
ganization which, obviously, has an 
axe to grind. The fact that such 
a course was indorsed by the Blank 
Institute probably wouldn’t carry 
any weight. It might make a dii- 
ference if the course were in- 
dorsed by a number of leading 
manufacturers. 


Some Other 
Inducement Needed 


There would have to be some 
other inducement than a certificate 
to get dealers to pay any great at 
tention to such a course. We don't 
imagine that dealers would be par 
ticularly interested in being known 
as “Specialists” in this particular 
service work if becoming one en- 
tailed any deep study or work 

Dealers want, these days, prod- 
ucts which require very little study 
or attention and which sell easily 
at a good profit. 

Featuring a course of instruc- 
tion might give the impression that 
selling and servicing this type of 
product, particularly this com 
pany’s brand, requires a lot of time 
and trouble. 

7. House Magazines. 

A few years ago every dealer 
was deluged with various kinds of 
house magazines. Today, how- 
ever, many companies have dis¢ 
tinued this kind of promotion. In 
such a publication, it is possible to 
get over any story without forcing 
it. A good snappy publication 
could combine informative techni- 
cal matter with general sales in- 
formation which would be of help 
in other departments of the deal 
er’s business. 

8. Co-operative 
Competitors. 

It might be possible to conduct 
a real course in service through co- 
operative associations and cam- 
paigns. 


Action with 
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’ STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 
proa- The Editor, 

study American Exporter, 
» “4 370 Seventh Aveme, 
easily 


Dear Sir, 

istruc- 

mn that We are interested in a combined small ice ming and ice-calcing 
a equipment, such as the Aurora described in your July issue. 


It is proposed to freeze 2 to 2) gallons of ice-cream and at the 
game time have a emall ice ming tank, to make 1000 lbs. of ice in 6/8 
hours time. 


Por motive poser, we shall require electric motors of 460 volte 
D.C. on the 3 wire system or if the power required is less than 1 horse 
power 230/240 volts motores may be used. 





We hope you will kindly get the makers to send us full descrip- 
tive catalog and prices for a demunstration equipment. 


Yours faithfully, 
Per Pro TiIANG (eee co 


| FROM THE 
cation STRAITS SETTLEMENTS 


echni- . = : : . , , 

i> Comes this inquiry for ice and ice cream making equipment. 
f hel 

puis Our readers are your buyers abroad 


"| AMERICAN EXPORTER 


onduct 
gh co- 


cam- World's Largest Export Journal --- 55th Year 
370 Seventh Ave., New York 
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Plans of this sort have been 
sponsored by manufacturers. They 
haven't, however, met with any 
great success. 

9. Business-Paper 

A number of manufacturers 
have found that they can convey 
much valuable information and in- 
struction by means of their adver- 
tising in the business papers. One 
hat manufacturer has abandoned 
his own house publication in favor 
of running a special “magazine” in 
trade papers every month. This is 
a spread of two pages which is 
made up in the form of an indi- 
vidual publication with its own 
name, etc. 

Educating dealers is one of the 
most important jobs that a manu- 
facturer has to do today. Listed 
above are only a few of the many 
different methods which are used. 
Some of them are successful for 
some companies and are not suited 
to the requirements of others. 

There seems to be, however, a 
very definite trend toward in- 
creased dealer education. And most 
of the manufacturers who are 
studying this problem have found 
that it pays to make their courses 
of instruction as unselfish as pos- 
sible, yet never forgetting that 
th-v are seeking to sell a product. 
Dealers aren't so confiding that 
they can be made to believe that 
any company that has a product 
to sell is going to give something 
away without any strings tied to 
it—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


Advertising. 


Death of Theodore F. Pevear 


Theodore F. Pevear, active for many 
years in the Rochester, N. Y., Advertis- 
ing Club of which he was at one time 
president, died recently. He was a 
charter member of the club and its first 
secretary. 


Appoints Rodgers Agency 
Manufacturing Com- 
lighting fixtures, 
Rodgers Adver- 
to direct its 
Business papers and 
direct mail will be used. 


The Porceliers 
pany, Greensburg, Pa., 
has appointed the J. B. 
tising Agency, Pittsburgh, 
advertising account 


A. R. Hanson Leaves 
Florsheim 


A. R. Hanson, for twenty years ad- 
vertising manager of the Florsheim Shoe 
Company, Chicago, has resigned. 
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Acquires “Furniture Index” 


Furniture Index, Jamestown, N. Y., 
has been acquired by Maurice J. Ka 
of Montclair, N. J., and Louis 
Ruden, president of the Jamestown 
Printing Concern, Inc., who have fort 
a partnership under the name of 
Joint Venturers to continue its publi 
tion. Mr. Ruden has been appoint 
general manager. 

George ba Brace is advertising 
resentative; R. Henderson, Southern rep- 
resentative with headquarters at Salis- 
bury, N. C., and Ashley Kenn« 
Western representative at Chicago. 

The New York office will be locate 
at 420 Lexington Avenue with Helen 
Paul Jones as representative in the fi 
covering and drapery field and Joser ph 
Mehr as general advertising er : 
tive in charge of New England and 
Middle Atlantic States. 


Death of E. W. Be Saw 


Earl William Be Saw, president of 
the Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 
of Canada, died on September 5 at 
Hamilton, Ont. He was forty-six years 
old. Mr. Be Saw had been with the 
Firestone company for twenty-five years 
and had been president since 1930 In 
1919 he was made general sales manage 
and in 1922, vice-president and genera 
manager, which position he held until he 
was made president of the Canadi 
company. 


Locher Brick Appoints 
Griswold 

The Locher Brick Company, 
‘a., has appointed the Griswold ( 
pany, New York advertising agency 

direct a campaign on its face brick 

Architectural and building publications 

will be used. 


Glasg 


New Business at New Orleans 


Skerrett & Treleaven is the name of a 
new business, specializing in research, 
established with headquarters in 
New Orleans Bank Building, New 
leans. Principals in the new _ business 
are B. E. Skerrett, Jr., and H. H 
Treleaven. 


New Accounts to Towell 

The Larson Canning Company, Gree: 
Bay, Wis., manufacturer of baby foods 
and the Warner Electric Brake Corpora 
tion, Beloit Wis., have appointed Arthur 
Towell, Inc., Madison, Wis., to dir 
their advertising accounts. 


C. H. Callies Leaves Conlon 


Charles H. Callies has resigned as 
vice-president in charge of sales of 
Conlon Corporation, Chicago. 


The advertising art studio coniuct 1 
by Hilda Vollkommer at Pittsburgh, | 
be moved to San Francisco, effect 
September 24. The new address will | 
16 California Street. 
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AY 


of the letters from prospects asked 
WHO IS YOUR LOCAL DEALER ? 


“Where to Buy It” Service 
answers such letters before 
they are written... . 


Recently a well-know manufacturer 
checked his consumer correspon- 
dence file. He found that 49% of all 
consumer letters asked this ques- 
tion: “Who is your local dealer?” 

Unless you are a “Where to Buy 
It” user, your own correspondence 
file probably tells the same story. 

Direct prospects to your author- 
ized local dealers ... surely... 
simply . . . economically... through 
the “Where to Buy It” pages of the 
classified telephone books! List local 
dealers—names, addresses and tele- 
phone numbers—under your own 
trade name in classified telephone 
looks wherever you have distribution. 


PRINTERS’ INK 





Thus you make results from your 
advertising more certain... min- 
imize substitution at the point of sale. 

Buick, Mimeograph, Toledo Scales, 
Accurate Metal Weatherstrip are a 
few of the nationally-known users 
of “Where to Buy It” service. 


Typical ““WHERE TO BUY IT” listing 
.... it makes dealers easier to find 


Write or telephone: Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co., 195 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. (EXchange 3-9800) — or 208 W. Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, Ill. (OFFicial 9300). 
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IT’S FR AGE... 


for national advertisers, too 


On August 24 the nation was 
electrified with the news of the 


NEW OUTLOOK 


with 


Alfred E. Smith, Editor 


and 200,000 guaranteed circulation with 82,000 paid 
subscriptions comes from people who are just as 
selective about the merchandise they buy as the mag- 
azine they read. And it will be “Front Page” Octo- 
ber Ist, when first issue of OUTLOOK appears. 


WIRE SPACE RESERVATIONS FOR OCTOBER 
NUMBER, FORMS CLOSE SEPTEMBER 20 





















Get the benefit of circulation, prestige, and tremendous “long life” 
of the first nuntber of NEW OUTLOOK under the editorship of 
Alfred E. Smith—the man with the gift of understanding and the 
art of reducing the complexities of the day into simple and reveal- 
ing terms. 

If you haven’t received our new rate card, write or wire and one 
will be sent special delivery air mail. 


OUTLOOK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


515 Madison Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: PLaza 3-6969 


Sept. 8, 1932 
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The Senator’s Vacation 


Study of Wild Life Reveals Another Reason Why Federal Government 
Needs So Much of Taxpayers’ Money 


By William P. Helm 


[Eprror1AL Note: Mr. Helm, a 
newspaper correspondent in Wash- 
ington, has written a book which he 

pleased to call “Washington 
Swindle Sheet.” This is a straight- 
away job of reporting, his data be- 
ing taken from the report of the 
secretary of the Senate for the fis- 
cal year ending June 30, 1931. 
What follows is part of a chapter 
from the book which we are re- 
printing by special permission of 
the publishers, Albert and Charles 
Boni, New York. It throws con- 
siderable light on the question of 
why such an extraordinary amount 
of money is needed to run the gov- 
ernment of these United States and 
is therefore of interest to every 
reader of Printers’ INK. ] 


7ACATION days crept to their 
rendezvous on the calendar in 
mid-July, 1930. The seven-month 
regular session and the brief extra 
session ended; the heat beat down 
mercilessly on the sticky asphalt 
of Washington's broad streets; the 
mountains and the Northland beck- 
oned with wind-swept fingers; and 
the Senate of the United States 
scattered to the four points of the 
compass. 

Now, there are wise men in the 
United States Senate, wise in the 
ways of their fathers, and wise in 
their own natural wisdom. A part 
of that wisdom, garnered through 
years of service in the Upper 
Chamber, covers the art of taking 
i vacation. Different is the sena- 
torial art from the layman’s; for 
while the vacation-bound private 
citizen looks first to his purse and 
pays his way accordingly, the va- 

itioning Senator need do neither. 

If he is fore-fending—as many 
of our ablest senatorial minds are 

he looks first to his vacation 
long in March or April. He then 
inticipates the dog-days by reso- 
lution or committee task. In other 
words, he gives himself a vacation 
job before the session ends. Thus 


armed, the United States treasury 
pays his way and he may appoint 
his conscience as his guide in pian- 
ning what he will spend and where 
he will go. 

On April 17, 1930, three months 
before the special session ended, the 
Senate adopted a resolution under 
which a committee, headed by Sen- 
ator Walcott of Connecticut, was 
authorized to investigate the wild 
animal life of the country and to 
recommend new laws to conserve it. 

Not long thereafter the commit- 
tee began to function. One of its 
first acts was to employ a secretary, 
Morris Legendre, at $5,000 a year, 
and a_ special investigator, Carl 
Shoemaker, at $4,500. In time two 
clerks were added to the force. 
Office furniture was purchased 
and a press-clipping bureau was 
employed. The actual investigation 
appears to have got under way 
early in the following fiscal year 
with the dispatch of Mr. Shoe- 
maker (on July 4) on a trip from 
Washington to Portland, Oregon, 
and return. 


On the Fat 
of the Land 


That was the beginning of a long 
and wonderful party; of junkets to 
the mountains, of lazing down 
broad rivers, of cross-country air- 
plane flights, and of sitting at Pull- 
man windows and watching the 
wild life flit past ; of picnic lunches 
and fishing trips; of free spendings 
and lavish tips scattered over most 
of the United States. In a word, 
it was the start of a trip on the fat 
of the land. 

The time all this happened was 
but yesterday—the summer and fall 
of 1930 and the winter and spring 
of 1931. It was a time, fresh mem- 
ory recalls, of national distress and 
privation; a time when ragged and 
hungry millions vainly sought em- 
ployment; when women and chil- 
dren, ill-nourished and worse clad, 
cried for food and shelter; when 
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there was at least one bread-line in 
every city of the land and when 
those who begged food in the wind- 
ing lines were numbered by the 
hundreds of thousands. That was 
the time. 

The long party with its gay and 
care-free flittings cost approxi- 
mately $27,000. Seven names ap- 
pear as spenders in the various ex- 
pense accounts cashed by the trea- 
sury. The first is Morris Legendre, 
the secretary of the committee, who 
cleared most of the spendings. Next 
is his confrere, Mr. Shoemaker. 
The others are Senators Walcott, 
the chairman; Hawes of Missouri; 
Pittman of Nevada; Norbeck of 
South Dakota, and McNary of 
Oregon. 

McNary’s name appears only 
once, when he received a lump sum 
of $500 for which he accounted 
with a blanket expense account 
naming only “actual expenses” 
while engaged on the committee’s 
assignment. 


Bills in 


a Torrent 


Although the committee started 
in to investigate wild life early in 
July, its bills did not begin to pour 
in to the cashier until mid-No- 
vember. The committee apparently 
was too busy to make out expense 
accounts. But when the bills did 
come in, they came in a torrent. 
The first of those November bills 
amounted to $4,568.18. In two days, 
they ran to a total of $9,124.14, in- 
cluding Mr. Legendre’s salary for 
three months. The two-day bills 
covered most of the expenses of 
the committee for four months. 

One of the first bills was for a 
junket to Toronto. There were 
four men in that party—Senators 
Walcott and Hawes and Messrs. 
Legendre and Shoemaker. The trip 
was made in the torrid season, 
when the country sweltered under 
an August sun. Walcott, Hawes, 
Shoemaker and Legendre decided 
to investigate wild life at the Royal 
York Hotel, Toronto. Thither they 
journeyed to attend a convention of 
the International Association of 
Fish and Game Commissioners. 

There the quartet with the 
United States treasury to draw on 
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stood magnificent treat. The bil! 
show their food and lodging cost 
the American taxpayers $265.57 for 
two days, August 25 and 26. The 
food is not itemized in the expens: 
accounts, so it is impossible to sa) 
what they ate and drank. W 
ate and drank with them are not 
identified, save that their guests 
were other “conservationists.” How 
and where they ate and drank like- 
wise are not disclosed. Apparently, 
a great deal of it went on. One 
can only imagine the scene, set, !et 
us say, in a great dining-room with 
many present and participating. 

On these tantalizing details, how- 
ever, Legendre’s expense account is 
mute. Here's all it says: 


Royal York Hotel bill for party (Se: 
ator Walcott, Senator Hawes, oe 
Shoemaker, and _ secretary)  includi 
luncheons and dinners given to conserva 
tionists present at convention, $265.67 


The money thus spent for food 
during those two days at Toront: 
was sufficient to pay the grocer 
bills of the average Assasins 
family four months. What of it? 
Nothing, of course. Nothing at all 
The next entry in the expense ac- 
count shows that even this average 
spending of $34 a day per man 
failed to appease the senatorial ap 
petite : 

Additional bill of Royal York Hotel 
mailed to Washington for restaurant 
service the night the party left Toronto, 
$13.55. 


A mere trifle, that item. Other 
mere trifles spent investigating wild 
life at the Royal York Hotel in- 
clude the following items gleamed 
from the Legendre expense account 
rendered the Senate pay-off man: 

: Avcust 24. 

Tips to porters, at lunch and service 
during day, $6 

Cigars, cigarettes, mineral waters, etc., 
necessary for committee’s entertainment, 
$6. 

. Avucust 25. 

_Tips to waiters for breakfast, lunc! 
dinner and for other service during the 
day, $12. 

Aucust 26. 
Tige to waiters and maitre d’hotel, 


Tips to porters carrying luggage for 
entire party from hotel to train, $4. 
, ive to walet service at hotel for party, 


Tips for room service at hotel for 
entire party, $5. 
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Why “Village Buyers” 


mean More Profit 


In most cases the cost of winning a new customer is high. 
Usually the first profit will not pay the cost of the first sale. 
The real profits are in the re-orders. 


In city markets where you sell to restless buyers—always 
interested in something new—rarely wedded to a product, 
easily divorced—who must be resold on every purchase—the 
high cost of selling eats into your profits. 


But the “Village type” buys your product and if he finds it 
as represented is more than apt to buy it again and again. 
Thereafter he seldom tolerates substitution. He does not 
have to be resold on every purchase. Your selling costs are 
materially decreased. 


He can spend more money for advertised goods even though 
his income will average less than that of the city dweller; 
for rent alone does not eat up so much of his income. He is 
frequently a property owner (permanent buyer). The cost 
of his entertainment is much less than that of his city cousin. 


Vermonters are villagers without apology. They have all the 
virtues of the village-type buyers. They are home-towners 
through and through; they read their home-town papers. 
Think of them as 359,000 village buyers. 


Advertisers by the score have learned these things. They are 
reaping accordingly because they recognize this village tend- 
ency to repeat on orders, and because they are wise enough 
to use home-town papers in this state-wide community. 


Vermont Allied Dailies, the home-town papers of the “Com- 
munity of Vermont,” thoroughly cover this rich area. Any 
paper below will be glad to help you determine whether 
your product can be sold more profitably in Vermont. 


Vermont Allied Dailies 


Rutland Herald - Barre Times «St. Johnsbury Caledonian-Record 
Brattleboro Reformer ° Burlington Free Press 
Bennington Banner 
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Forty-six dollars thus were paid 
out in tips in three days, not in- 
cluding tips paid train porters and 
others. The total cost to the tax- 
payers of this little dash of Messrs. 
Walcott, Hawes, Legendre and 
Shoemaker into Canada was 
$529.79. 

Legendre’s next bill to the United 
States treasury covered his cross- 
country trip from Washington to 
Santa Fe. Shoemaker accompanied 
him. In addition to their fare, there 
is an item of $29.24 for transporta- 
tion of airplane baggage. The start 
from Washington was by train, for 
there is a $2 taxi bill and a $4.50 
dinner bill for two on the train. 
Two days after leaving Washing- 
ton, or on September 14, Legendre 
and Shoemaker reached Albuquer- 
que by plane. There they hired an 
automobile (for which the taxpay- 
ers paid $35) to take them to Santa 
Fe. That afternoon and evening, 
Legendre and his companion spent 
$7.50 as miscellaneous expense “in- 
cident to entertainment of conven- 
tion delegates.” 

The day after their arrival at 
Santa Fe, Messrs. Legendre and 
Shoemaker were hosts to ten at 
luncheon, and to ten again at din- 
ner. Once more—at luncheon the 
second day after their arrival—ten 
guests sat down with them at table. 
The waiters’ tips at those three 
meals were $9. The hotel bill for 
these two wild life investigators 
for two days was $136.84. In addi- 
tion, there was a charge of $15 
“miscellaneous expense incident to 
entertainment of convention dele- 
gates” during the two days; a $10 
bill paid to a stenographer, tips 
totaling $6 on leaving the hotel; 
an automobile charge of $13; tip 
to porter, $2; and railroad fare on 
the way to Denver. 


Both Barrels 
Fired at Once 


Thus two representatives of the 
committee—no Senators appear to 
have been present—blew in $246.59 
within 48 hours after stepping out 
of their plane. At the same time, 
according to Legendre’s bill, they 
were handing Senator Walcott 
$115.14 to cover his railroad fare 
and Pullman from Chicago to Liv- 








“River Duck Club. 











ingston, Montana, 
Yellowstone Park. While Walcott 
was looking after wild life in Mon- 
tana his clerk and special investi- 
gator were doing the honors in 
New Mexico. Both barrels of tl 
expense account were fired at on 

When the convention at Santa 
Fe ended, Legendre and Shoemaker 
headed for the mountains. They 
went by train to Denver, Casper 
and Riverton. 

Here are the entries for October 
4 and 5 


Ocrtoser 4. 
Oil and gas, $3. 
Lunch for Pittman’s party of five, $6 
Tip to Joe Allen, $20. 
Tip to Bruce, $15. 
Tip to Pip Grannell, $15. 


Tip to Joe’s two wranglers, $10. 
$ Tip to Mrs. Braizier (housekeepe: 
10. 


Check to ny 
Teton), $152. 


Ward (stenographer at 


Octoser 5. 

Tips on leaving Moran (over a per 
of seventeen days) for a party of seve: 

Jessie, waitress, $20. 

Second waitress, $20. 

Jimmie (fire and general utility lx 
$20. 

Cook, $10. 

First chambermaid, $10. 

Second chambermaid, $10. 

Miscellaneous expenses connected wit! 
leaving, $8 

Lunch at poten (Pittman, 
and self), 

Two on and 
Salt Lake City, $36. 

Dinner enroute to Sait Lake City, $4 

Teton Lodge biil (paid by check 
$588.99. 


Woodring 


* Victor 


With the tang of the air giving 
zest to their appetites, Pittman and 
Legendre remained at the Hotel 
Utah, Salt Lake City, for three 
days. Their hotel bill amounted t 
$89.80 and meals were put down 
on the expense account at $33.50 
additional. On October 9 the two 
wild life investigators appear to 
have become the guests of the Bear 
When they left 
on the eleventh, they left behind a 
tip of $5 each for guide, gunman, 
headman and stenographer. 

A swing down to the glories of 
Southern California was next in 
this quest for information on wild 
animal life, although the cost of 
the trip is not included, save for a 
single item, in the expense account 
That item, excess weight on plane 
baggage, $9, indicates the manner 
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John Randolph Hearst 


Vice-President 
THE INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE Co., INC. 


announces the appointment of 


LAURENCE A. Weaver 
Director 
Group Sales 


for 


THe Stuyvesant PusticaTions 


Harper's Bazaar 
Town & Country 
Home & Field 
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of their passage. Tips of $5 for 
maid service, $3 for bellboys and 
$2 for Pittman’s valet likewise ap- 
pear on the bill for October 18. 

Senator Pittman’s valet appears 
to have been most attentive at this 
period of the wild life investigation, 
for the very next day (October 19) 
he was given another tip of $3. 
Maids and bellboys divided $8 
among them during the day and 
another $10 went to reimburse Sen- 
ator Pittman for “miscellaneous ex- 
penses.” A hotel bill for $281.15 
likewise was paid by the taxpayers 
on this day (October 19), plus an 
additional hotel bill of $54.90 “for 
extra night.” 

Here, it seems, the trip was cut 
short by Senator Pittman’s depart- 
ure for the East. The Senator left 
in a hurry. An airplane was char- 
tered (at a cost of $180) to bring 
the Senator from San Diego to Los 
Angeles. From Los Angeles the 
Senator sped East by air to Colum- 
bus, Ohio, at a cost of $149, making 
the day’s spendings for airplane 
transportation $329. Nor was that 
all; the expense account holds $7 
for a taxi to the air field at San 
Diego, $2 paid in tips on the field, 
and a taxi charge of $7 from the 
air field at Los Angeles to the 
hotel. In addition, Senator Pitt- 
man’s hotel bill at Los Angeles 
amounted to $170.46 and that of 
Legendre and Shoemaker to $135.15. 

With Pittman out of the picture, 
Legendre left Los Angeles at once, 
buying a transcontinental ticket to 
Spartanburg, S. C., which, with 
Pullman charges, totaled $129.93. 
During the two days, October 19 
and 20, this junket appears to have 
reached the high-tide of its spend- 
ings. In forty-eight hours, Legen- 
dre paid out $1,150.59. 

Five hundred and seventy-five 
dollars a day! Such was the amount 
the taxpayers were called on to 
spend for showing these three men 
a good time in Southern California 
and speeding them on their East- 
ward way. Spent cheerfully, in the 
Nation’s service, while the pall of 
a desperate winter loomed over the 
country and the lengthened bread- 
lines grew longer still. 

The long trip from Los Angeles 
to Spartanburg was pleasantly 
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broken at Lafayette. La. There 
Legendre stretched his legs, went 
on to New Orleans and made a 
trip by boat to Avery’s Island. |] 
not without his usual kindness in 
tipping those who served him. Five 
dollars to the engineer, $5 to th 
steward and $10 to the captain of 
the boat appear on the record. A 
few days in Louisiana and the ride 
to Spartanburg was resumed, finally 
to fetch up at Washington. 

And there, on the second floor of 
the Senate wing of the Capitol 
Legendre presented his bill and was 
paid off in full for the trip. The 
bill was $4,568.18. 


Death of D. H. Lawson 


D. H. Lawson, for the last year Amer- 
ican representative at New York of 
The Japan Advertiser, Tokio, died last 
week at Hutchinson, Kans. 

Mr. Lawson, who was on his way t 
the Philippine Islands to become busin ess 
manager of the Manila Daily Bull 
began his newspaper career in Hut 
son about thirty years ago as publisher 
of the Hutchinson Daily Bee. 

Since that time he had been advertis 
ing and business manager of the Manila 
Daily Bulletin, general manager of the 
Shanghai China Press and manager of 
The Japan Advertiser at Tokio. He had 
also been with the Curtis Publishing 
Company, the Kansas City Star and t 
Los Angeles Examiner. 


Ankrum Agency Absorbs 


Lundstedt, Inc. 

The Ankrum Advertising Agency, Chi 
cago, has taken over the business of 
Lundstedt, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city. L. H. Lundstedt, who was 
president of the latter organization, has 
become associated with the Ankrun 
Company. 


G. W. Hodges Associated with 


- ° 
George Switzer 

Guy W. Hodges has become associated 
with George Switzer, New York, de 
signer, as process and materials engi- 
neer. Mr. Hodges will continue 
business in direct-mail devices, 
plays, etc. 


H. I. Reingold to Join 
Malkiel Agency 


Harold I. Reingold, for the last five 
years with the Boston Elevated Raily 

as joined David Malkiel, Boston a 
tising agency, aS an account executive, 
effective September 12. 


Appoints Allen-Klapp-Frazier 
The Michigan City, Ind., Dispatch 
has appointed The Allen-Klapp-Frazier 
Company, publishers’ representative, as 
its national representative. 
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Letters 
Retailers Like — and 
Don’t Like 


(Continued from page 4) 

there ought to be one line, well up 
tovard the front of the book, 
“Don't use ‘startling.’” It takes a 
jot to startle these days and a re- 
tailer who has been tugging away 
at hoth ends only to find they won't 
come within several feet of meet- 
ing is about as easy to startle as a 
lazy mule on a hot day. 

Yet Uncle Jerusha and a lot of 
his fellow dealers are receiving 
startling letters every day. They 
are expected to startle themselves 
over a new gadget added to some 
already over-gadgetted machine, 
over'a 5 per cent price reduction, 
over an opportunity to enter a 
window display contest, or over 
almost anything that occurs to the 
expert startlers who seem to write 
a goodly percentage of sales letters 
these days. 

In the batch of letters under re- 
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view there were two startling let- 
ters. Both of them, of course, 
were duds. 

The Crying Towel Letter: 

One of the letter writers felt 
pretty bad. He had, it seems, just 
been looking over his list and he 
had found that the dealer hadn't 
signed for the grand, stupendous 
free deal that the company offered. 
Thousands of dealers, it developed, 
had signed but there were still a 
few who hadn't. The writer was 
pretty disturbed—more hurt than 
angry, to be sure—because every 
dealer in the United States couldn't 
see the great opportunity offered. 
He didn’t say so in so many words, 
but he half implied that he could 
never again look the president of 
the company in the face if all the 
dealers didn’t sign up. 

I suppose that he ‘will have to 
carry at least one scar on his soul 
for the rest of his life. One 
dealer, I know of, wasn’t at all 
sympathetic. I suspect that very 
few who received the letter were. 

Personalizing and _ friendliness 








THE 


1932-1933 VALUES 


Recent Investigations definitely estab- 


QUALITY 
GROUP 


lished many interesting and significant 
facts about The Quality Group Market 
As It Is Today . 
bilities it presents at the present time 


. the amazing possi- 


while other and more costly markets 


ATLANTIC MONTHLY 
CURRENT HISTORY 
THE FORUM 
HARPERS MAGAZINE 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 
and World's Work 


SCRIBNER'S MAGAZINE 


are comparatively unprofitable. 


In a way that is strongly appealing to 
Advertisers and Advertising Agencies 
these timely facts have been summa- 
rized, clearly and with 
brevity, free from charts and graphs. 


telegraphic 


An appointment is invited with the as- 


597 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


surance that 


less than 30 minutes is 


required to gain this clear cut picture of 


a a great market and a great opportunity. 


























smith hung 
a horseshoe 
over his door, he 
adopted the most 
compelling form of 
advertising —graphic 
symbols. Pictures 
have always been in- 
valuable aids to sell- 
ing. But don’t try to 
put over a good idea 
with pinch-penny 
photo engravings— 
—especially when the 
very best (such as we 
have made for 43 
years) cost no more. 














GATCHEL & 
MANN ING 


Photo-Engravers 


W. Washington Square 
PHILADELPHIA 
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go a long way. They never go far 
enough, however, to sweeten a lect- 
ter which is pervaded by the spirit 
of the good, old-fashioned, vulgar 
bellyache. 

The Too Much for Granted 
Letter: 


One letter from the collection is 
an excellent example in Olympic 
broad and long grant taking. It 
shows a childlike faith in advertis- 
ing, a faith which doesn’t quite yet 
distinguish between consumer de- 
mand and consumer acceptanc: 


Will you think back a little? During 
the past week or two it’s almost certair 
that some customer has come int: 
store and asked for Blank’s Hea 
Hammers. Maybe they just asked for 
that “new hammer without a head 

Did you have it? Certainly you « 
want to miss any sales. 


If the particular product, whos 
name I have disguised, was widely 


| advertised there might be some ex 


cuse for the company thinking that 
demand had been created. Actu- 
ally it is being featured by a com 
paratively small advertising appro 
priation and the chances are pretty 
even that a great many dealers 


| were not asked about the product 


and would not be asked about it 


| unless they featured it. 


Result? A nice back-fire letter 


| that makes the dealer say to him- 
| self! “Well, if nobody’s asked for 


it yet, I don’t imagine I'll be 
flooded with requests in the next 
week or two.” 

The Questionnaire Letter: 


Oftener than they should lb 
dealers are asked to fill out ques- 
tionnaires. Sometimes the requests 
are worded in such a way that they 
not only get the retailer to answer 
the questions but also sell him more 
thoroughly on some product or 
some proposition. Here is an ex- 
cellent example of such a letter, 
sent out by the Certain-teed Prod- 
ucts Corporation: 


Our book, “Beauty and Shelter,” rej 
resents an investment of many thousands 
of dollars. We naturally had to he dis 
criminating in its distribution. You were 
selected to receive a copy. . . 


Those who are really using it tel! us 
that this Counter Book makes the selling 
of roofing or siding jobs easier because 
it materially assists the prospect to se- 
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lect the type and color of roofing or sid- 
ing he wants, ° 

We hope that you are using our Coun- 
ter Book to good advantage and are get- 
ting results ton it because that is the 
intention of this promotional material. 

Naturally we are anxious to know 
what our good customers think about this 
book, “Beauty and Shelter,” for it repre- 
sents a considerable investment on our 


part 
' Will you be kind enough to fill out the 
attached questionnaire and tell us what 
results you are getting? You will find 
a reply envelope enclosed for this pur- 
pose. It’s not necessary to affix postage. 
Thank you for your courtesy in re- 
plying 


Just a Good Letter: 


There’s nothing flashy about the 
last example in our syllabus but 
of all the letters in the group it 
was the one that had the most ap- 
peal for the dealer who received it. 
Here it is: 


J. A. Wricut & Co., Inc. 
Keene, New Hampshire, U. S. A. 
Mr. RETAILER: 
Wright’s Silver Cream has many uses 
other than cleaning silver. 
t’s a good thing for your clerks to 
know this—it will help your sales. 
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The booklet enclosed will tell you some 
of these other uses. 

Address and mail the enclosed post- 
card—to your jobber—indicating special 
deal you wish. 

Respectfully, 
J. A. Wricut & Co., 
Joun P. Waicut, 
President. 


This letter is short. It tells its 
story as quickly as possible. It 
hasn’t a single frill. It doesn’t 
assume that the dealer is going to 
be startled—and doesn’t try to 
startle him. It doesn’t ask him to 
do a lot in order to sell a product 
that is only a small part of his 
stock. 


Albert Coleman Appointed by 


Endurette 

Albert Coleman, formerly advertising 
manager of Kaufman Bros. & Bondy, 
Inc., manufacturer of Drinkless-Kay- 
woodie Pipes and Drinkless-Tobacco 
Yello Cigarette Holders, has been placed 
in charge of publicity and sales promo- 
tion of the Endurette Corporation of 
America, New York, of which he is 
also an officer and director. The En- 
durette company is using newspapers, 
business papers and direct mail to fea- 
ture its Endurette processed fabrics. 
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Printing —all under one roof. Now— 
USE IT! You can't lose. Why send cuts to 


. one house—ads to another many blocks 
away—and then give your printing to 


FINEST ENGRAVING 

FINEST TYPOGRAPHY 

FINEST PRINTING 
You can use one or all— 


just as you wish, but all 
are here, ready to serve 


a firm even farther distant? Save Time, 
Trouble and Money by having Faithorn 
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The Under- ‘hat famous 
“third pair of 
Inventoried pants” seems to 


Consumer be wearing out. 
Possible buyers who starved them- 
selves through fear for many 
months are buying because they 
need things. 

Recent studies made by com- 
panies which sell all sorts of mer- 
chandise from electrical appliances 
to textiles indicate clearly that 
stocks in the hands of consumers 
who have the ability to buy prod- 
ucts in scores of lines are far be- 
low normal for this season. 

Even in the automobile industry 
which was said to be lagging while 
textiles and other industries were 
going ahead, this deferred demand 
is evident. 

Reports from the field during 
August have indicated a better 
trend in retail sales and the ab- 
normal downtrend of July seems 
to have been checked. In addition 
studies indicate that an accumu- 
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lated shortage in replacement )ur- 
chases which is equal to thre 
times their prospective retail sales 
of 1932, challenges the sales ability 
of automobile executives. 

“Automobile purchases during 
the three years ending with 1932,” 
says the Wall Street Journal, “will 
have fallen about 3,500,000 cars 
below the average replacement re- 
quirements needed to maintain the 
nation’s 26,000,000 car inventory, 
assuming an average age of eight 
years a car. If such a deficit be 
added to normal replacement re- 
quirements for a period of three 
years, the industry would have an 
annual domestic market for the 
period close to the record total of 
4,400,000 cars and trucks sold in 
1929 or over three times the prob- 
able domestic sales in 1932.” 

By the end of this year almost 
75 per cent of the passenger cars 


in use will be more than three 
years old. 
Approximately 33% per cent 


will be more than six years old, 
13 per cent more than were of this 
ancient age at the end of 1929. 
One of two things must happen 
in the light of such figures: Either 
there will be a substantial upturn 
in new car sales if the manufac- 


turers continue to make people 
want cars, or the country will 
descend to a substantially lower 


living standard. 

There can be no sound sense in 
making more automobiles or radios 
than any possible extension of hu- 
man desire and capacity to buy, can 
absorb. 

This deferred demand, however, 
gives the more gloomy economists 
something more cheerful to con- 
template. Unless they definitely 
recommend and justify a slipping 
backward to lower standards of 
life, they must admit that before 
the automobile industry as well as 
all others ministering to natural 
human impulses, is a real oppor- 
tunity to make, normal, fair 
profits. 

Those great corporations which 
begin to look on their functions 
as a means by which products are 
moved from machines to con- 
sumers in normal volume to iit 
normal needs, not as mere battlers 
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for money and power, may be the 
leaders toward a new and better 
order of society where recurring 
economic collapses will be con- 
sidered crimes, not cruel acts of 
an inscrutable fate. 





Any advertiser 


Needed: who thinks space 
Buyer costs too much 
Confidence can get a con- 


structive thought out of a state- 
ment made last week by P. A. 
O'Connell, president of the Na- 
tional Retail Dry Goods Associa- 
tion. 

As Mr. O’Connell sees it, there 
are two ways in which the cost of 
advertising can be reduced. One 
is to have publishers cut their lin- 
age rates and this he admits to be 
impracticable in perhaps the ma- 
jority of cases. 

“The other way to accomplish 
the same purpose,” he says, “and 
with far more constructive benefit 
to both the retail stores and the 
newspapers (Mr. O’Connell’s dis- 
cussion was based upon retail ad- 
vertising, but the principles he 
enunciates can be applied gen- 
erally) is for the quality of the 
advertising to be improved.” 

Mr. O’Connell has serious doubts 
as to whether 50 per cent of retail 
advertising is at present profitably 
productive. And Benjamin H. 
Namm, a Brooklyn department 
store owner, agrees with him. 

If this is so, it would seem that 
newspapers and advertisers alike 
should get solidly behind the fair 
practice code which was adopted 
by a representative group of manu- 
facturers and retailers which met 
in Cleveland a year or so ago 
under Better Business Bureau aus- 
pices. This code seemed to be 
working fairly efficiently in the 
smaller cities but the movement 
still has a long way to go in 
metropolitan centers. 

Mr. O’Connell, who is head of 
the E. T. Slattery Company of 
3oston, certainly is in a position 
to know what he is talking about 
when he says that just about half 
of the customers of most depart- 
ment stores do not believe the 
advertising they read. 

Here is something that is of 
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vital concern ‘to every manufac- 
turer in America; it extends a 
great deal farther than the retail 
store. The biggest thing in mer- 
chandising today is to advertise 
more effectively to the consumer 
in order that the selling process 
may be carried clear through to a 
conclusion. 

If people do not believe more 
than half the retail advertising 
they read they are going to ques- 
tion all advertising, more or less. 
The result will be that a good part 
of the sales-creating activity that 
is so hopefully looked for to speed 
the upturn will be killed before it 
gets a decent start. 

It wouldn’t be a bad idea at all 
for every manufacturer to over- 
haul his advertising right now and 
make doubly sure that it is telling 
the whole truth and nothing but 
the truth—also that it is toting 
fair with competition. This would 
be the finest kind of basis for try- 
ing to get retail stores to proceed 
similarly. 


One of the queer 


Debt-Free features of these 
Farmers reconstruction 
days is the apparent reluctance 


with which some people greet the 
signs of recovery; they must have 
been enjoying their misery during 
the last three years, after all. 

A couple of weeks ago, for in- 
stance, we read on a financial page 
a statement (perhaps it emanated 
from one of those dilettante agri- 
cultural economists who have been 
handing down such solemn pro- 
nouncements of late) to the general 
effect that most of the farmers 
would be so busy this year in try- 
ing to reduce their mortgages that 
they would be unable to increase 
their. purchases of merchandise. 

Most farms, it was said, were 
so thickly plastered with incum- 
brances that the increase in prices 
for wheat, hogs, and so on would 
amount to little or nothing so far 
as revived buying power was con- 
cerned. 

It didn’t look right, some way or 
other, and we asked John Fields 
about it. Mr. Fields is president 
of the Federal Land Bank of 


Wichita in the heart of the South- 
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Western wheat belt and as such 
would be expected to know some- 
thing about farmers and their 
debts. 

He informs us that in Kansas 
56 per cent of the farms operated 
by owners are free of mortgage; 
in New Mexico, 66 per cent; in 
Oklahoma, 55 per cent, and in 
Colorado, 53 per cent. 

“T have never been able to 
understand,” he says, “why more 
attention in discussing the farm 
situation has not been paid to the 
very large number of farmers who 
own the land they live on and have 
managed to keep them clear. Per- 
haps it is because these good citi- 
zens are not as violently vocal as 
others who are deeply involved in 
debt.” 

Advertisers would do well at this 
juncture to avoid the mistake made 
by a professor of agricultural 
economics in a Western college 
who said that farmers whose lands 
are clear of mortgage are probably 
of the less progressive type. 

It is taxes and not mortgages 
that is bothering the farmer today. 
But that is something else again. 





Sales momentum, 


Keep On 


unless prodded, 
Keeping On | ackens. Con- 
sumer interest, unless stimulated, 


wanes. It is in recognition of 
these universal sales laws that the 
advertising support behind “White 
Owl” is continuing unabated in 
force,,in vigor, in scope, in timeli- 
ness and in persistence. 

The preceding paragraph is a 
complete editorial in itself. We 
need only to give credit to “The 
Burning Question,” the General 
Cigar Company’s house magazine 
for salesmen, from which it was 
taken. , 

William Best, vice-president of 
General Cigar, told in Printers’ 
INK, January 7, 1932, the story of 
the reasons for and the results 
from the kind of individualized, 
hard-hitting advertising that was 
putting this brand across to the 
national market. The “Front Page 
News” story which was told in the 
advertising at that time was that 
207,000,000 of these cigars had 
been smoked in five months, 
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If this advertiser had been satis- 
fied with such results and had 
thought the time propitious to 
coast along for a while on what is 
deceptively called “momentum,” we 
wonder — considering the jitters 
that business went through in 
April and May and June—what 
would have been the sales total for 
this brand during its first year as 
a five-center. 

Read the first paragraph again, 
and then read these results of 
“keeping on keeping on”—again 
quoting from the house magazine: 

The effectiveness of this adver- 
tising strategy is demonstrated in 
“White Owl’s” first year’s score at 
5 cents—over 425,000,000—a record 
that lifted this brand to over- 
whelming leadership. 





Hail the We have handed 
, the palm as pros- 

Oyster! perity props to 
the hog and the hen and the cow. 
Though we have no desire to 
round out a full roster, our atten- 
tion has been drawn to the place 
of the oyster. 

For this is the first of the “R” 
months, and that means more than 
something else to eat. President 
Raye, of Bluepoints Company, Inc., 
a subsidiary of General Foods, is 
authority for the statement that the 
opening of the oyster season will 
put 20,000 additional men to work 
Year in and year out, about 70,000 
persons find steady employment in 
the industry—and that means in 
every coastal State except Maine 
and New Hampshire, where the 
lobster reigns. 

One thing about this oyster 
business appeals particularly to us. 
It is well-liquidated all the time 
The intention is not to pun, but 
rather to point out the fact that 
there has never been a surplus of 
the succulent bivalve. 


Little Rock “Gazette” Ap- 
points C. E. Deese 





The Little Rock, Ark., Gazette has 
created a new department a nationa 
advertising, according to F. Allsopp, 
general manager of the 43 * 


Deese has been appointed manager of 
the new department. He was formerly 
with the Houston Post-Dispatch and the 
Dallas News and Journal. 
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Are You 
a PELICAN? 


O. an island in the Pacific, the fish were so 
plentiful that the Pelicans merely had to pick 
them out of the water. It was so easy they 
forgot how to fish for food. Then came a bad 
season for fish and the Pelicans starved by the 
hundreds waiting for food. Some natives sent 
away and brought Pelicans from distant shores 
who straightway started diving for food and im- 
mediately all the Pelicans remembered their 
old methods and business became very good. 











ARE YOU STARVING FOR BUSINESS 


because you have failed to keep contacts with your 
customers made by former Direct Mail Advertising? 


How about a DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING 
CAMPAIGN right now? We can help you 
prepare such printed matter, and a phone call 
(MEdallion 3-3500) will bring our representative. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


461 Eighth Avenue, New York City 
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CONFIDENCE! 











WE are proud to state that the Publishers of the 
magazines named below have expressed their confi- 
dence in our ability to serve them by contracting with 
us for their national news stand distribution: 


ARTIST AND ADVERTISER PASTIME MAGAZINE 


AMATEUR SPORTS POPULAR HOMECRAFT 

EVERYDAY LAW POULTRY TRIBUNE 

EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND psycHOLOGY 
MECHANICS RADIOCRAFT 


FAVORITE POEMS AND PROSE 
wow TO SELL ROOSEVELT, THE MAN 


KELLER’S RADIOCALL BOOK ‘JHE HELPER 


AND LOG TODAY'S HUMOR 
MODEL AIRPLANE NEWS WORLD BUSINESS DIGEST 
MODERN LIVING WONDER STORIES 
OUTDOOR LIFE WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY 


Kable News Company distributes these publications in the 
United States through 680 wholesale agents to approximately 
70,000 retail news stands. 


You may have a circulation problem. If so, surely now is the 
time for you to investigate our facilities for complete service. 


KABLE NEWS COMPANY 


(A subsidiary of Kable Brothers Company) 


























































Teen together distributor and printer— 
that's what saves the publisher time and money. 
The following magazines, some of which are 
listed above, come in a steady stream from our 
presses month after month: 


ARTIST AND ADVERTISER OPEN ROAD FOR BOYS 
EVERYDAY SCIENCE AND OUTDOOR LIFE 


MECHANICS POPULAR HOMECRAFT 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT POULTRY TRIBUNE 
JOURNAL PSYCHOLOGY 
HOW TO SELL RADIOCRAFT 
HUNTING AND FISHING WONDER STORIES 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN WONDER STORIES QUARTERLY 


Call a Kable representative and let him find out if your prob- 
lem and our service could be joined to our mutual profit. 


KABLE BROTHERS COMPANY 


PUBLICATION PRINTERS 


Mount Morris, Illinois 
CHICAGO: NEW YORK: 
1 North La Salle Street 420 Lexington Avenue 
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PRINTERS’ 


SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES 


VOLUME OF ADVERTISING IN 
MONTHLY MAGAZINES 


(Exclusive of publishers’ own 


advertising) 





Pages 
PURE ccccccccecesocese 35 
i, cccceneaneeeee 32 
smopolitam ........ ecw ae 
Town & Country (2 is.) .. 32 
Motor Boating ........... 49 
House & Garden ......... 31 
Y. Metropolitan Edition 39 
The American Magazine .. 39 
Nation’s Business ........ 34 
ED anv cent ebeeadenswaeen 21 
DEO cctuaecksevarweaen 31 
Moti Picture . 30 
mite FH evusacseawswes 20 
\. ¥. Metropolitan Edition 22 
ee ‘a. ae 
Better Homes & Gardens 26 
Arts & Decoration ........ 17 
Popular Mechanics ...... 48 
The Sportsman ........... 17 
The Instructor Magazine.. 14 
Home & Field ........... 15 
Physical Culture ......... 20 
Extension Magazine ...... 12 
Pee & BONED occccacces 19 
Harpers Magazine ....... 3 35 
The Grade Teacher ...... 16 
The Chicagoan (August) .. 11 
National Sportsman ...... 16 
Review of Reviews and 
World’s Work ......... 16 
American Golfer ......... 11 
ft 10 
American Rifleman ....... 15 
Bream Werld ..cccccesses 15 
TE ned kceuuneewad 15 
Forbes (2 Aug. issues) ... 14 
Christian Herald ......... 9 
DEW. avunseanesseses 14 
Se ee ee 14 
Screen Romances ........+ 13 
i on eeadeus 13 
Atlantic Monthly ........ 25 
True Confessions ........ 13 
IE (hacia aca aie Gorey act 13 
ee UE nc ceccusucnss 13 
eee 13 
House Beautiful .......... 9 
DD srccussutieeseseas 13 
Pe BE watcssaenees 13 
rrr 13 
Modern Living ..........- 13 
College Humor ..........- 12 
Game & Gossip ........++- 9 
Judge (1 Aug. issue) ..... 12 





Lines 
22,120 
21,590 
21,445 
21,379 
20,952 
19,498 
24,650 
16,901 
14,556 
13,860 
13,349 
12,955 
12,691 
14,034 
11,974 
11,892 
11,088 
10,710 
10,602 
9,636 
9,319 
8,618 
8,267 
8,181 
7,924 
7,188 
7,112 
6,970 


6,864 
6,819 
6,605 
6,578 
6,569 
6,463 
6,197 
6,116 
5,892 
5,884 
5,780 
5,720 
5,585 
5,552 
5,480 
5,454 
5,453 
5,451 








INK 


Pages 


Popular Science Monthly .. 12 


Real Detective ....c.ccces 12 
rer 12 
Management Methods ..... 12 
American Legion Monthly... 11 
Hunting & Fishing ....... 11 
PEE ED uddekenkcante 11 
MED weexdnwesacksvdves 7 
Elks Magazine ........... 10 
NED <ateiadnseannecnedvss 10 
I TP oven cicasaxs 6 
Open Road for Boys ...... 9 
WHE GN on 506dnnecnadnnta 8 
Model Airplane News and 
Junior Mechanics ...... 7 
Scientific American ....... 6 
True Detective Mysteries.. 6 
American Forests ........ 6 
Golden Book ............. 11 
ME ED Hk askdinesce 6 
American Mercury ....... 10 


Street & Smith Combination 9 
Magazine of Wall Street (2 


CUD kivcciscnces 4 
Nature Magazine ......... 5 
National Republic ........ 4 
Munsey Combination ..... 8 
Street & Smith’s Big Seven 

PD dvekenken cadences 8 
DE sheseatndsnnndens 4 
Current History .......... 7 
Newsstand Group ........ 7 


i SD adeeccuaceacn OS 
*Blue Book 


111 





Lines 
5,109 
5,056 
5,050 
5,005 
4,902 


+September & October issues combined. 


“Smaller Page Size. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Pages 
Vogue (2 issues) ........ 96 
Harper’s Bazaar ......... 70 
Ladies’ Home Journ2al .... 56 
Good Housekeeping ....... 88 
Woman’s Home Companion 50 
DE sadndbaveunensneun 44 
PENT cc cccccccescese 34 
PE céneeseseecans 46 
PE nciccawnrweneeas 37 


The Parents’ Magazine ... 2% 


Pictorial Review .......... 16 
Tower Magazines eouelae 
Household Magazine ...... 14 
PD -ceksccrsevseneesn 12 
gg BR eer 13 
True Romances .......... 17 
Woman’s World ......... 11 
Ge BE cc andeisesacess 10 
INES ccanccstadesse 6 
American Girt ....cccccece 8 


Junior Home Magazine ... 6 


Lines 

60,741 
47,338 
38,416 
37,679 
33,746 
29,787 
23,122 
19,733 
15,758 
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Sept. . 
Pages Lines Pages Lines 
Messenger of Sacred Heart 12 2,776 Business Week ......... 8 = 3,368 I 
John Martin’s Book ....... 2 771 BN whaekss hansen eas 7 2,992 
tAugust & September issues combined. SE 4 cenedceenas 3 1,006 
000 
New Republic .......... 1 a BE * 
CANADIAN MAGAZINES ; gs 
(August Issues) August 29-31 Pages Lines dhs 
Pages Lines PE ntinnigeedeneeeua 17 7,232 Maclean 
Maclean’s (2 issues) ...... 39 26,717 Business Week ......... 5 2,145 Vanity 
Canadian Home Journal .. 29 20,093 TOO TAMER oc cccccccece 5 2,000 — 
DEE tccsincenctvesenen 28 =: 17,696 New Republic ......... 2 834 MBThe Ar 
The Chatelaine ........... 25 17,188 Popular 
Can. Homes & Gardens ... 26 16,299 Totals for August Pages Lines Mpoter 1 
Western Home Monthly .. 23 15,848 Saturday Evening Post..118 80,202 Hl Redbook 
The Canadian Magazine .. 14 9,944 American Weekly ...... 28 = 51,030 J Motion 
Commerce of the Nation eg METTTT TTL Teer 50 33,815 «dhe 
(September) ........... 21 8,757 Time ......+-0+.++ee0: 77 33,287 Bl popular 
Se: WOE ccevsicvenss 72 30,852 Bi Christias 
AUGUST WEEKLIES Literary Digest ........ 40 18,042 oe 
August 1-7 Pages Lines Business WE sccccese @ 1 lie 
Saturday Evening Post.. 33 22,482 Liberty ......0sceseeees 35 14,935 I Physical 
American Weekly ...... 8 14,329 The Nation ............ 19 7,300 — f 
| RTT 16 10,623 New Republic .......... 8 3,550 Rim 
New BO scccecsness 22 9,345 RECAPITULATION OF ADVERTIS. — 
TD Watdsdicddenenneee 15 6,449 ING IN MONTHLY CLASSI. om Bag 
Business Week ........ 12 5,291 FICATIONS Extensio 
Literary Digest ........ 11 4,937 Pages Lines Scribner 
Liberty Seek ees hee es ove 8 3,412 1. Vogue (2 issues) ..... 96 60,741 —— 
The Nation REALE SEROR 4 1,700 2. Harper’s Bazaar ...... 7 47,338 MuScientific 
New Republic ....--..-. 2 700 3. Ladies’ Home Journal .. 56 38,416 Pe". ® 
. Americar 
" 4. Good Housekeeping .... 88 37,679 B\unsey 
August 8-1¢ Pages Lines 5. Woman’s Home Comp.. 50 33,746 [MSt. Nick 
Saturday Evening Post.. 26 17,908 6, MeCall’s ........0.00 44 29,787 
American Weekly .....- 6 = 11,547 7. Maclean’s (2 Aug. is.) 39 26,717 *Smail 
Collier _ > Saeiafamaaiaicaata ey 13 8,750 GB. Dakineater .2.02000ccccee 34 23,122 
New Yorker .........+. 15 6,499 4g. Fortune .............. 35 22,120 
Time ..... seeeeesecoese 14 = 6,181 10. The Spur ............ 32 21,590 
wa Digest ........ 11 5,045 11, Cosmopolitan ......... 50 21,445 
iberty 0s elitr aaa 8 3,441 12. Town & Country (2 is.) 32 21,379 
Business Week ......... 8 3,368 13. Motor Boating ........ 49 20,952 
The Nation .........+.. 4 1,400 14. Can. Ho. Jour. (Aug.) 29 20,093 
New Republic .......... 2 942 15. True Story .......... 46 19,733 
August 15-21 Pages Lines 16. House & a ~ 19,498 
Sie Gunil Post.. 30 20.340 17. Mayfair (August) .... 28 17,696 
Ss y Evening Post.. ; - : 
“i - 18. The Chatelaine (Aug.). 25 17,188 
American Weekly ...... 10 =18,091 : A ‘ 
Collier’ 19. The American Magazine 39 16,901 
arr 12 8,300 rai , 
. 20. Can. Ho. & Gar. (Aug.) 26 = 16,299 Bitouseho! 
Se SD 62000800040 18 7,782 ~ - usehol: 
“ 21. West. Home Mo. (Aug.) 23 15,848 BWoman’s 
MD écvcawienscessveds 15 6,617 ‘ Needlec 
: TR BO cccccscccces 37 —-15,758 Reediecra 
DE: *Cenbuueawawaeee 12 5,090 a ee ‘ ee, MAMerican 
Li : 23. Nation’s Business ..... 34 §©14,656 
iterary Digest ........ 9 3,990 7 
. EE enecactsekcuecsan 21 13,860 MTotals 
Business Week ......... 8 3,646 25. Redbook 31. 13,49 tT hrec 
ree 3 Co SRS ters eesense cee — 
N Re bli eovccceses 1 592 T oo ‘ 
—— New Account to United States Baturas 
August 22-28 Pages Lines Agency paier’s 
Saturday Evening Post.. 29 19,480 The Cosmos Corporation, Newark, Sedien 
New Yorker ........... 177,226 m i qquentesurer of Ip wy violet Hime . : 
r . , : ea Pp, as appointe e Unite arv 
American Weekly ...... 4 7,063 States Advertising Corporation, Toledo, alr 
SE daksewey ad ondaeeeue 16 6,808 as advertising and merchandising coun , 
EW a cdteascasieven 9 6,142 sel. The Cosmos organization plans tO Bfotaj, 


T ot: 
. . mm use newspapers progressively as distribu- Pee TF, 
Literary Digest ........ c) 4270) «Gian Gidaue nd Slee besinas papers. aes 
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ry ro FOUR-YEAR RECORD OF SEPTEMBER ADVERTISING 
7 2,992 1932 1931 1930 1929 Total 
3 1,000 i Lines Lines Lines 
1 yes Town & Country (2 issues) .... 48,362 78,259 95,245 
482 Bi ouse & Garden 42,197 69,165 106,046 
Li Arts & Decoration 28,224 56,532 70,056 
ges Lines Mi Xation's Business 30,733 51,572 55,060 
17 —-7,232 *P Maclean's (2 Aug. issues) Y 40,035 43,128 
5 2,145 Vanity Fair A 33,146 56,271 
. House Beautiful 36,167 64,136 
5 2,000 I Cosmopolitan é 34,024 36,669 
2 834 The American Magazine 31,262 35,438 
Py ey 0 32,032 
’ 2 Aug. s ‘ 36,405 
ges Lines 
18 80,202 
28 51,030 Picture 
$033,815 fBField & Stream 


- Review of Reviews & World’s Work 

733,287 Popular Science Monthly 
72 30,852 MB Christian Herald 
40 18.042 MgHarpers Magazine 

ae Life 
11 17,818 Bi american 
35 14,935 Hi Physical Culture 
19 7,300 Atlantic Monthly 


8 3,550 
Nati Sportsman 
DVERTIB- True Detective Mysteries 
LASSI- Outdoor Life 
Extension Magazine 
Li Scribner’s 7 8,110 
— Screenland 9,455 
96 60,741 Suns 6,853 
70 47,338 #BSci "3 - a x neon 
Open Road for Boys 2 6,50 
56 36,416 American Mercury 6,217 
88 37,679 MMunsey Combination 3,808 12,852 


50 33,746 MBSt. Nicholas 2,428 751 6,565 











44 29,787 Broa 326,602 558,678 788,004 1,037,715 2,710,999 
39 26,717 *Smaller Page Size. tFour Sept. Issues. tLarger Page Size. 
34 © 23,122 
35 22,120 WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 
32 21.590 Ys" t 93,941 $138,566 163,339 456,587 
> om ‘s Bazaar 67,903 85,455 92,089 
50 21,445 , Home Journal 63,620 94,011 96,433 
32 21,379 53,269 63,100 78,832 

«> [Woman's 5 OR ica , ; 60,539 54,406 
49 20,952 By -Call’s 50,930 43.812 
29 20,093 i 33,408 
46 19,733 ctoric vi a 26, 41,962 
31 19,498 iirue | Story 1 + , Pat 
28 17,696 joni ‘ ‘ 21,075 
25 «17,188 beadisine (Aug.) 7 15,638 17,557 
39 16,901 glbe Parents’ Magazine 14,174 ’ 13,886 
‘ "299 True Romances 34 11,317 ,309 13,946 
26 = 16,2 Household Magazine « 10,817 #14" 212 11,912 
23 15,848 BM ’s World k 9,896 12,590 13,104 
37 15,788 4,411 7,592 8,301 
(as an r 5,963 6,842 7,468 23,909 
21 13,860 [Totals 398,190 568,381 727,797 765,480 2,459,848 
31 13,349 § fThree Issues. “Smaller Page Size. 

‘ ? WEEKLIES (4 August Issues) 
red States BRaturday Eveni $166,691 $237,035 $270,260 754,188 
‘llier’ 15 $71,072 2 77,853 249,712 

. r Yorke $48,992 $75,997 220,283 
n, Newark, I 164,252 45,424 217,444 
y ores ime . 2 3 $55,330 58,417 203,614 
the Jed i $29,219 $60,663 146,129 
ion, Toledo, $20,641 $33,159 $35,608 104,343 
dising coun: 
ion pl ms 262,163 456,197 553,131 624,222 1,895,713 
as distribu: tFive Issues. 


S papers. o aa 986,955 1,583,256 2,068,932 2,427,417 7,066,560 





Little 


The 


ETTING people to come to an 

automobile show is an old 
story, but taking the auto show to 
the people is a departure inaugu- 
rated by C. W. Fields, Inc., Chrys- 
ler and Plymouth distributor of 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Fields recently organized a 
caravan of new Chrysler and Ply- 
mouth cars and started a tour that 
will show a complete line of cars 
to all of the small towns nearby. 
The group was headed by a Ply- 
mouth, spectacularly painted and 
furnished with sound equipment 
for the reproduction of music and 
lectures. The other cars com- 
prised a group of specially painted 
Chryslers and Plymouths ranging 
up to the Imperial. 

One of the features of the tour 
was a presentation of the talking 
picture, “Behind the Scenes,” 
which depicts the designing, test- 
ing and manufacturing of the 
Floating Power Plymouth. 

In commenting on his tour plan, 
Mr. Fields says: 

“It has been our feeling that 
people in smaller towns and rural 
communities have not had the 
proper opportunity to see a varied 
collection of cars before making 
their choice. To eliminate this, 
our caravan will cover our entire 
territory and with the whole- 
hearted co-operation of our deal- 
ers bring before their public the 
latest and most attractive offerings 
of the Chrysler and Plymouth 
plants.” 

* 

In the same issue of the “Ply- 
mouth Sales Promoter” in which 
the Schoolmaster found the story 
of Mr. Fields’ caravan, much at- 
tention is given to instructing 
dealers in the possibilities that the 
county fair season offers for the 
exhibition of cars. Some of the 
shrewd advice given follows: 

“Exhibit in the open. People 
will inspect the cars more freely 
than they will in a tent.” 

“Drive the cars away every 
night making a parade of them. 


* * 


Schoolmaster’s 
Classroom 
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Arrive in the morning late enough 
to attract attention as you bring 
the cars into the ground.” 

“Advertise your exhibit in the 
newspapers suggesting that peopl 
bring their automobile bill of sale 
with them to the fair. If they d 
that you can truly rate them as 
live prospects.” 

Several stunts for dealers to pull 
off at the fair are also suggested 
The Schoolmaster especially likes 
the following two: “Drag the race 
track. Have a Plymouth used to 
pull the drag around the track be- 
tween races” and “Have a one- 
legged man drive a Plymouth to 
emphasize the automatic clutch.” 

* *” + 


A new fillip to the free offer is 
being given by Mrs. Day’s Ideal 
3aby Shoe Company. To be sure 
the bottom of a recent single col- 
umn national advertisement carries 
the customary coupon with an 
offer of a free booklet—but above 
this is another offer with an u- 
usual stipulation. 

“A free gift,” announces the a(- 
vertisement. “Bring to your dealer 
a snapshot of your baby creeping 
or beginning to walk, and we will 
send you a useful baby gift.” 

There is something unusual in 
appeal to that most enthusiastic 
class of amateur photographers, 
parents with babies that are just 
commencing to grow up. 

*~ 7. * 
Company 


The Dow Chemical 
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employs an interesting scheme for 


saving money in getting four-color 
effects in its sales booklets. The 
Schoolmaster recently saw several 
Dow booklets and was intereste 
to note that each had a four-color 
frontispiece picturing the com 
pany’s plant. 

Further observation showed thaf 
these illustrations were printed 
separately and pasted into the m 
dividual booklets,” which 
printed in only one color. 
ously the company had the f 
color pictures printed at « 
at a single cost, with one 
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ready, etc. The cost of tipping 
them into the booklets is small 
compared to the cost of running a 
single four-color form for each 
booklet. Thus, no matter how 
small the run for any one booklet, 
the company is always assured an 
attractive, attention-getting frontis- 
piece. 

* * * 

Recently the Schoolmaster . dis- 
cussed the unsatisfactory status of 
the term “comic strip” when ap- 

plied as it is to many different 
varieties of advertisements. 

Class member George B. Chap- 
man, of the Lawyers Co-operative 
Publishing Company, advances the 
name, “conversational strip.” 

“This,” he says, “would certainly 
be more logical than ‘comic strip’ 

where there is no ele- 
It can also be 


where there is any conversation at 
all.” 

A somewhat similar suggestion 
omes from Frances Henlein who 
hinks “talkie strip” might be used. 
T. Harry Thompson, in a spirit 
jar from the reverence with which 
he Schoolmaster might expect him 
to approach one of the more popular 
bid sacred of advertising’s bovines, 
ays: “Considering the fact that 
he cartoonist’s balloon device is 
he basis of these so-called adver- 
isements and the further fact that 
much of the copy sounds like the 
jouthings of a moron, maybe a 
kood name would be ‘baloonatic 
advertising.’ ” 

* * 

Impetuous and inexperienced 
sers of advertising, in your 
choolmaster’s opinion, are the 
nes who find themselves most 
andicapped when restrictions are 
orced upon them. The experienced 
dvertiser, faced with smaller ap- 
bropriations, knows there is no 
ime for an alibi. 

He must, as Brock Smith, sub- 
itted at the recent convention of 
acific Coast advertising interests, 


@iink harder to make his space 


ork harder. 
The Hudson Bay Company, Van- 


jouver, of which Mr. Smith is ad- 


ertising manager, this year has 
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My Assistant Is 
Available 


This man has been with us 
since we started—back in 
1927. He helped us organize 
our sales promotion activities 
on the General Electric Re- 
frigerator, and then to carry 
them through. He did field 


work as well as office. 


He should be very valuable 
to some organization, for he 
is young, practical, experi- 
enced and used to hard work. 


W. J. DAILY 


Sales Promotion Manager 
General Electric Company, Electric 
Refrigeration Department, Hanna 

Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio 














WANTED 
Advertising Man 


One who is experienced, self sup- 
porting and who has one or more 
fair sized accounts of $50,000 or 
over, and of first class credit, but 
who feels he would have a better 
opportunity for their development 
and for his profit with a medium- 
sized aggressive Chicago agency of 
experienced personnel and fine rep- 
utation. 


To the man who measures up to 
these qualifications we believe we 
can offer advantages to himself and 
his clients he does not now possess. 
No drawing account experts need 
apply. Communications will be held 
strictly confidential. The members 
of our organization have seen this 
advertisement. Address 


“A,” Box 205, Printers’ Ink 
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MORRISON 
DISPLAYS 


ESTABLISHED 1912 


SILK SCREEN-PAINT PROCESS 
NEW WINDOW TRANSFERS 
INDOOR ELECTRICS 
BANNERS AND MATS 
GLASS DISPLAYS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC 


Cw 





Inquiries invited from adver- 
tisers who can use displays in 
quantities of five hundred or 
more. Our production facili- 
ties are unlimited. Quotations, 
samples, and suggestions sub- 
mitted by us upon request, after 
our careful analysis of your 
special requirements. Write for 
our interesting prices, supply- 
ing us specifications, including 
quantity, colors, size and copy 
for your contemplated display. 
Send rough layouts if possible. 











84 NORTH ST. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


PRINTERS’ 














Net paid circulation 


20,067 


(A.B.C. June 30, 1932) 


Advertising Rates: Page, 
$135; half page, $67.50; 
quarter page $33.75; one 
inch, minimum, $10.50. 
Classified, 75 cents a line, 
minimum order $3.75. 


PRINTERS’ INK 


(Weekly) 


185 Madison Avenue 
New York City 
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been able to equal and better vol- 
ume figures for given days in 193], 
By devoting display space to the 
idea behind a sales event and ob. 
taining really popular items from 
all departments which could be ad- 
vertised in very small space, it 
has been possible to give every 
department the benefit of concen- 
trated effort at very little cost. 
Mr. Smith told how, when one 
buyer first saw the small adver 
tisement accorded his department 
he nearly went up in smoke. When 
the day was over, this buyer dis- 
covered to his surprise, that he 
had registered an increase, wit 
sales totaling $500. The advertis- 


| ing cost charged to his department 


amounted to less than $4 for tw 
newspapers. 
* 

Dropping into his favorite travel 
agency the other day the School- 
master’s attention was drawn to a 
folder “Motoring in Europe.” 

This folder, issued by the manu- 
facturers of Standard Oil and 
Esso, gives some information about 
touring in Europe and then tells 
the prospective tourist he can buy 
the company’s products in seven 
foreign countries. It gives some 
information as to how the gasoline 
is sold. 

For instance it says: “In Ger- 
many gasoline is usually sold in 
units of five liters. The price 
marked on the pump is the price 
per liter. Oil is usually sold by 
the liter from oil pumps or in two 
liter cans. Oil changing and greas- 
ing are available at most Standard 
stations. In some cases Standard 
gasoline and Esso are sold from 
one pump, painted red and silver.” 

One other feature of the folder 
is an oil chart such as is familiar 
to American motorists in the adver- 
tising of a number of oil companies. 
This lists the various types 0! 
American, French, German, Brit- 
ish, Italian and Belgian cars, and 
tells the motorist the type of oil 
he should buy for each car in each 
country. 
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Classified Advertisements 


ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


AIL ORDER SPECIALISTS 
M Display and Classified Ads Written— 
Inserted All Magazines, Kowmeaere 
MARTIN ADVERTISING AGE 
171A Madison Ave., New York, Est. 1923 








HELP WANTED 


SALESMEN WANTED FOR PROFIT- 
ABLE SIDE-LINE 
Salesmen—who call on schools and col- 
leges, willing to sell an additional line 
consisting of academic caps, gowns, hoods, 
gymnasium outfits, hockey outfits, school 
uniforms. State territory and qualifica- 
tions. Excellent opportunity to connect 
with old established firm. Box 498, P. I. 





Photo Engraving Salesman—Man with 
trade or business connections, excellent 
portunity, unlimited field, no other 
salesman, chance for interest without 
nvestment. Box 502, Printers’ Ink. 


MAN OR WOMAN TO SELL direct mail 
and sales promotional advertising, created 
y for each account. Liberal com- 
mission, territcrial protection, square co- 
weration. Write fully. Box 499, P. I. 


COPY AND CONTACT MAN with agri- 
cultural experience. Sterling opportunity 
for wide-awake, creative type; Protestant, 
not 35. A man who has a close 
contact with a poultry or horticultural 
account would make fine connection, but 
we are after the man and not any 
additional _ billing. Write full details, 
giving experience and salary desired. 
Box 500, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALESMEN 
We have openings for two advertising 
representatives to sell our SYND 
CATED ADVERTISING SERVICES 
to newspapers, leading stores, banks, 
agencies, &c., 


as well as our CORRE- 
SPONDENCE COURSE in ADVER- 
TISING; essential you have a knowl- 
edge of advertising and Al sales ability; 
commissions paid promptly; drawing ac- 
count will be advanced as soon as you 
demonstrate you can successfully sell 
our services; permanent territory avail- 
able; give details of your past experi- 
ence in writing. Vincent Edwards & 
Co., 342 Madison Ave., New York City. 


.... Knocking at 


YOUR DOOR 


A most unusual situation has arisen with 
a small agency whereby the owner will 
turn over the active management to an 
experienced agency man who can assume 
the leadership and take immediate advan- 
tage of an unique opportunity which 
definitely promises a future for the man 
as well as the present organization. He 
must be the kind of an agency man who, 
were he a newspaper man, would jump 
at the chance to publish a weekly; he 
must control at least $100,000 billing as 
proof of his ability and integrity to 
handle an equal amount which will be 
turned over to him with a small staff. 
He must be a Protestant, married, no 
older than 35, bear an irreproachable 
record; and preferably of the big, quiet, 
phlegmatic type. No investment. Salary, 
$10,000. Stock. Correspond direct in 
strictest confidence or through an at- 
torney. Box 506, Printers’ Ink. 





























MISCELLANEOUS 


MLW Proofreading and Copy-editing ser- 
vice, by the hour at your office 
or mine. Accurate, intelligent 
work by an experienced woman. 
M. L. WALLACE, Box 507, P. I. 


The endorsement of your product by stage, 
screen stars and others prominent (male or 
female) will multiply your sales. We can 
procure the testimonials for you. Terms 
furnished on application. Box 501, P. I. 


SNAPSHOTS enlarged to 5x7 inches, 
matte or glossy, four from same film 
$1.00. Specify area to be included. 48-hr. 
service. Send films only, no prints. 
BROMAR PHOTO CO., Pontiac, Mich. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


PUBLICITY FREE LANCE — Expert 
in yachting, commercial shipping, avia- 
tion and automotive. Magazine articles 
or newspaper. Part time only. Box 
503, Printers’ Ink. 

EDITOR—Five years with two leading 
trade publications. Skilled in contacting 
trade; special writing, desk work, make- 
up, increasing renewals. Preferably part 
time. Box 508, Printers’ Ink. 

Your Man for Advertising Agency 
Work—advertising manager—or direct 
mail campaigns. 17 years’ plan, copy 
and managerial experience. ou name 
the wage. Box 504, Printers’ Ink. 
College Graduate (B.S. degree advertis- 
ing) desires production department job— 
printing house or advertising agency. 
Accept any salary at all to acquire expe- 
rience. Writes good copy. Box 505, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER has half 
day open. 10 years sound advertising, 
merchandising experience. Plan copy, 
layouts, handle production. Hundreds 
samples. Reasonable salary. Box 496, P. I. 


ARTIST—Experienced—wants 
space with agency. Reciprocal 
arrangement. Box 497, P. I. 


FOOD ACCOUNTS NEED WOMEN 
trained in dietetics and home economics. 
Expert in food testing, publicity, dem- 
onstrations and sales promotion can now 

secured through Vocational Service 
Agency, 18 E. 41st St., New York City. 


MAKE-UP MAN—PUBLISHER’S GEN- 
ERAL UTILITY ASSISTANT; publica- 
tion or directory, long experience with 
important business publishers seeks connec- 
tion where thorough knowledge of details 
of securing copy, plates, etc., and follow- 
ing schedules through to finished publica- 
tion is required. Herbert S. msler, 
4056 Carpenter Ave., N. Y. C 
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MAXWELL 
COMPANY 


with its greatly enlarged facilities in the 
poster field in the Trenton area, following 
its recent acquisition of the TRENTON 
ADVERTISING COMPANY, and its 
subsidiaries, Trenton Poster Advertising 
Company and Trenton Outdoor Advertising 
Company, can now offer National adver- 
tisers an unequalled service. With the now 
merged Maxwell and Trenton Advertising 
Poster Plants, a comprehensive program is 
rapidly being completed as follows: More 
individual locations, the elimination of mul- 
tiplied units formerly existing, a greater 
coverage by far than any other plant in the 
country, a well organized cooperative mer- 
chandising service and all with Maxwell 
management based on thirty-six years’ ex- 
perience in the outdoor advertising field. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 
725 EAST STATE STREET 


The R.C. Maxwell Co.Trenton NJ 
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Percentage of coverage 
of the families of Chicago 
and suburbs by daily 
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FAMILIES AND DAILY NEWSPAPER CIRCULATIONS IN METROPOLITAN CHICAGO 


1917 1932 
Number Co Number Coverage 
. . 748,136 1,157,677 


- | 270,810 36% 
: 428,746 57% 






634,778 55% 
467.648 40% 
404,917 35% 






313,800 42% 

















Note—Circulations are averages for six months’ periods 
ended March 31, 


Only one Chicago newspaper has it. 












and for city and suburban only. 
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40% 


IN 1932 


35% 


IN 1932 


It takes market coverage to get sales volume. 
Fifty- 
five per cent of the families in Chicago and 
suburbs read and prefer the Tribune, 36% more 
than read any other Chicago newspaper. 


Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Chicago Tribune Offices: Chicago, Tribune Tower; New York, 220 E. 42nd 5t.; 
Atlanta, 1225 Rhodes-Haverty Bidg.; Boston, 718 Chamber of Commerce Bldg.; 
San Francisco, 820 Kohl Bidg. 
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